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GEORGE COMBE. 


A Great and good man has fallen! Grorce 
Comse has ceased from his labors, but his works 
survive to enlighten and benefit the human race, 
His writings have done more to enlarge man’s 
knowledge of himself, and of the laws that govern 
his physical and mental being, than those of any 
ten men within the last five hundred years. 

Without being a discoverer, he adopted the 
original views of Gall and Spurzheim, and elab- 
orated them to a practical application to the affairs 
of education, government, moral and social science, 
which has made those great discoveries available 
to millions of mankind. The pulpit and the press, 
the halls of justice and legislation, prison disci- 
pline, the treatment of the insane, the idiotic, and 
the poor, have been enlightened by the noble 
science of Phrenology, as set forth by the lamented 
Combe in the Constirutrion or Man 

The newsp:per press on both continents, since 
his death, are loud in praise of the labors of Mr. 
Combe ; of the purity of his life, and the philan- 
thropy of his efforts. The familiarity with his 
name and writings, which now appears universal, 
is a gratifying fact, and shows that the good seed 
has been scattered broadcast, and taken deep root 
in the convictions of men. 

In 1851 we gave in the PuHreNoLoGicaL 
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elevation and expansiveness of the top-head 
shows the moral and refining elements of his 
nature; while the side-head shows a subor- 
dinate development. of the baser passions 
and selfish impulses. By the principles of 
the science he spent his life to illustrate and 
enforce, the character of Mr. Combe isshown 
to be such as the best people delight to hon- 
or, and whose virtues and memory all good 
men seek to embalm. 

We copy from the London Ilustrated 
News the following appreciative estimate of, 
and just tribute to, the illustrious dead : 

The late Mr. George Gombe, who died on 
the 14th of August, at Moor Park, Surrey, 
England, while on a visit to his friend Dr. 
Lane, long occupied a distinguished place 
among the foremost benefactors of the age 
in which he lived. There were many who 
attached to his name associations connected 
merely with the driest and most uninviting 
details of Phrenology; but to those who 
knew and appreciated his writings — and 
they were to be numbered by millions on 
both sides of the Atlantie—he was some- 
thing better and higher. He was—if ever 





Journat a full biographical sketch of the life and 
labors of Mr. Combe, with which most phreno- 
logical readers are familiar. The engraving we 
give is from an oil painting by Rembrandt Peale, 
when Mr. Combe was in this country, in 1840, 
and being then fifty-one years of age, and in the 
ripeness of his manhood and vigor of his labors, 
we deem this®more fitting representative of the 
man than the engraving ordinarily seen, which 
was taken when he was thirty-five, or than such 
an one as his face at seventy would give, after he 
had been weakened by age and wasted by disease. 

The portrait from which our engraving is 
copied may at all times be seen in our office in 
New York. It is to be presumed that all read- 
ers of the Journnau will see in this head a noble 
illustration of the beneficent labors of the long and 
useful life of Mr. Combe. The clear and profound 
intellect is seen in the brow and forehead; the 





man was—a guide and a teacher of his 
fellows; a philosopher who made evident the 
duty which the soul owes to the body, and taught 
the importance of the physical, moral, and social, 
no less than of the intellectual, nature of man. 
It was not for him merely to map out the brain, 
or to accept the maps of others. It was his 
to study the manifestations and the developments 
of the various faculties acting through, and by 
means of, the brain, which in their entirety con- 
stitute the Mind. It was his gift, his calling, his 
duty, and his highest pleasure to show the justice 
and the beneficence of the Great Creator, who 
made the eye for sight, the ear for hearing, and 
the brain for the manifestation of intelligence and 
will, and to prove to a world which had too much 
neglected or utterly ignored the fact, that the 
laws of bodily are those of mental health, and that 
in one sense it is as truly irreligious, and as con- 
trary to the Divine laws by which the world is 



































governed, to live in habitual uncleanliness of per- 
son or abode, and to breathe polluted air, as it is 
to steal, or bear false witness against one’s neigh- 
bor. Mr. Combe was a philosopher in the noblest 
sense of the word—a benefactor, as well as an in- 
structor, of his fellows. In his teaching there was 
neither variableness, asceticism, nor contradiction. 
His system was one and homogeneous, strictly 
logical to those whose minds received it, merci- 
lessly logical to those who opposed and sought to 
escape it. No book published within the memory 
of man, in the English or any other language, has 
effected so great a revolution in the previously re- 
ceived opinions of society as Mr. Combe’s * Con- 
stitution of Man considered in its Relation to Ex- 
ternal Objects.” The influence of that unpretend- 
ing treatise has extended to hundreds of thousands 
of minds which know not whence they derived the 
new light that has broken in upon them, and per- 
colated into thousands of circles that are scarcely 
conscious of knowing more about Mr. Combe than 
his name, and the fact that he was a phrenologist. 
One of the great objects, if not the greatest, of his 
life was to introduce into schools the teaching of 
physiology as a necessary part of the education of 
every child, without which all other education 
might fail of its proper‘effect. To this object he 
devoted the most unwearied industry and the most 
hopeful zeal, and, though assailed at times by the 
scoffs of the prejudiced or the unthinking, and the 
more stubborn opposition of some, unwisely appre- 
hensive that religion might be shaken if the people 
were made to imagine that this world, if not 
exactly a heaven, might be rendered more like 
heaven than men have ever yet allowed it to be, 
he persevered to the end, and had the satisfaction 
of being cheered by the support and aided by the 
efforts of the most advanced minds and the most 
illustrious persons of his day. 

George Combe was born in Edinburgh, Oct. 
2ist, 1788. His brother Andrew, the celebrated 
physician, was born nine years later. There were, 
in all, seventeen brothers and sisters of this pro- 
lific family; but George and Andrew alone at- 
tained eminence. George was bred to the law, 
and in 1812, in his twenty-fourth year, commenced 
practice as a writer to the signet, as solicitors are 
termed in Edinburgh. .To the duties of his pro- 
fession he devoted his energies for upwards of 
five and-twenty years, and amassed, it is under- 
stood, a competent, though not a very consider- 
able fortune. Early in his professional career his 
attention was direcied to Phrenology by the visit 
of Dr. Spurzheim to Edinburgh. George Combe 
and his brother Andrew became earnest converts 
to the then new and much-abused doctrines. The 
career of the young lawyer received from this 
circumstance its future bent. The philosophy 
that he adopted acted on his whole life and course 
of thought. From that period to within a few 
weeks—we might almost say days—of his death, 
his active mind, kept in activity by his enforced 
attention to the laws of his bodily health—always 
weak and uncertain—was continually employed in 
promulgating. by means of books, lectures, letters, 
and newspaper articles, the truths which had 
become the essential parts of his moral and intel- 
lectual being, and in scattering to the reading 
public of two hemispheres the beneficent know- 
ledge of which his phrenology was the mere germ 
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and not the fruit. In 1827 he read to the Phren- 
ological Society of Edinburgh the first part of a 
work “‘ On the Harmony between the Mental, and 
the Moral Constitution of Man and the Laws of 
Physical Nature” This treatise was afterwards 
expanded into the more celebrated work by which 
he is best known, ‘** The Constitution of Man,” the 
appearance of which, in 1828, created a sensation 
unparalleled by any philosophical work ever pub- 
lished in the language. It excited great praise 
and greater blame; but, having attracted the at- 
tention and the concurrence of a Mr. Henderson, 
that gentleman bequeathed a considerable sum to 
be spent in publishing cheap editions of it in Great 
Brit»in and America, and in translating it into 
fereign languages. By this means it was made 
known to readers who. under ordinary cireum- 
stances, would have had little or no chance of be- 
coming acquainted with it; and zealous disciples 
bought hundreds of copies for gratuitous distribu- 
tion in schools, colleges, atheneums, and univer- 
sities, and sowed it, as it were, broadcast through 
the land. Among the other works of George 
Combe are “A System of Phrenology;” ‘The 
Elements of Phrenology ;” ‘‘ Outlines of Phren- 
ology ;” “‘ Moral Philosophy, or the Duties of Man, 
Individual, Domestic, and Social ;”’ ‘‘ Notes on the 
United States of America,” where he passed two 
years in lecturing; ‘*Phrenology Applied to 
Painting and Sculpture;” ‘‘The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Andrew Combe ;” ‘‘ The Principles of 
Criminal Legislation and Prison Discipline Inves- 
tigated ;” “Lectures on Popular Education ;” 
«What should secular education embrace ?” *‘ Re- 
marks on National Education ;” ‘* On Capital Pun- 
ishment ;” “‘ An Answer to the Attack on the Con- 
stitution of Man by the Rev. C. J. Kennedy,” and 
a series of valuable, and to many minds irre- 
futable, letters on the “Currency,” first contrib- 
uted to the Scotsman newspaper. He also en- 
riched the Scotsman by occasional leaders and 
letters both at home and abroad. In fact, his pen 
was never idle; and it may be said of it, with 
truth, that it was always employed in what he 
firmly believed to be the promulgation of truth 
and right, and in the furtherance of the knowl- 
edge and the individual and collective happiness 
of all mankind. His last great work, which he at 
one time intended to be posthumous, was pub- 
lished in the autumn of 1857. It is entitled, 
“The Relation between Science and Religion,” 
and carries farther to their conclusions some of 
the doctrines which he had previously laid down 
than he had ventured on in his earlier publica- 
tions. This work has already gone through four 
editions, and been translated into German. 

It has been asserted by those who did not know 
Mr. Combe that his mind was cold, dry, and un- 
impassioned, and that he had no taste or appreci- 
ation for music, poetry, or the fine arts. Nothing 
ean be more erroneous. When it is recollected 
that Mr. Combe married the accomplishe\ daughter 
of the celebrated Mrs. Siddons, and that he was a 
frequent, if not constant, attendant at the theater 
in Edinburgh whenever Mrs. Siddons performed, 
it may be suspected that he had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the highest forms of the drama. To these 
beauties his wife, taught by her mother, knew how 
to render justice by her admirable elocution, at 
the intellectual readings, which shed a charm over 
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their Edinburgh fireside. Mr. Combe was also a 
lover of poetry, as the terms of his cordial and 
affectionate dedication of his last volume to his 
friend, Mr. Charles Mackay, might lead those to 
suspect who were not previously aware of the fact; 
but the poetry which he loved was not the poetry 
of the frivolous, nor the elegantly sentimental, but 
the poetry of the heart and the intellect, united 
with the purest fancy and the highest efforts of 
imagination. His work on “The Principles of 
Phrenology applied to Sculpture and Painting,” 
shows how conversant he was with, and how much 
he enjoyed, the finest works of ancient and modern 
art. 

Mr. Combe was in his seventieth year, and was 
interred in Edinburgh, in the Dean Cemetery. It 
is in contemplation to erect, by private subscrip- 
tion, a suitable memorial over his grave. We bor- 
row from the Scotsman the following particulars 
of his last illness: ‘“* Mr. Combe had, as was his 
annual custom, left Edinburgh early in the sum- 
mer, and paid visits to several of his friends and 
connections in the south of England, the mild and 
equitable climate of which was peculiarly bene- 
ficial to his delicate constitution. He had profited 
in health and spirits by the change, and a week 
or two ago went to the Hydropathic establishment 
of Moor Park, Surrey, not as a patient, but for 
the sake of the agreeable residence, and of the 
pleasant society which he knew, from former ex- 
perience, was generally to be found presided over 
by his friend Dr. Lane. The weather, which had 
been very warm and fine, about a fortnight ago 
became somewhat less so, affecting Mr. Combe un- 
favorably. It was only, however, within a week, 
that he was considered decidedly ailing. On 
Thursday his malady, an affection of the chest, 
left no hope of recovery, and he expired on Satur- 
day, the 14th instant. Mr. Combe had been more 
or less of an invalid for several years, and in his 
particularly delicate state of health the fatal issue 
of anything of the nature of acute disease could 
not be unexpected by any of his friends. Still less 
could it be so by himself; he knew well the frailty 
of his tenure, and, though conscientiously careful 
in all that conduced to the preservation of such 
moderate share of health as he enjoyed, had long 
held himself prepared to rest from the labors of a 
worthily laborious life. He had attained the 
three-score and ten years which is set down as the 
common term; that he did so was undoubtedly 
due, under Providence, to his strict obedience to 
those laws of physical and moral well-being, the 
knowledge and practice of which his works have 
done so much to extend and enforce. His life was 
in all points a wonderful example of the soundness 
and beneficial influence of the practical precepts 
of his philosophy ; but it was only those who en- 
joyed and were honored by his friendship who 
really knew how thoroughly compatible that 
philosophy was with the exercise of every amiable 
and generous feeling. Those who knew him most 
intimately the best appreciated the depth and 
soundness of his moral nature; his intellectual 
powers and position are before the world. Through- 
out a very wide circle—a circle not limited to this 
country only, but extending to continental Europe 
and America—the announcement of Mr. Combe’s 
death will be received, not merely as telling of the 
departure of a man in many respects one the most 
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remarkable of his generation, but as of the loss of 
a kind, considerate, zealous friend; and the news 
will also sadden very many far and near—citizens 
of Edinburgh or dwellers in other and it may be 
distant lands—who have experienced the ready 
and unassuming hospitality which, in spite of 
always feeble health, he exercised with a catho- 
licity of welcome daily, we fear, becoming more 
and more rare among us.” 





MARRIAGE VINDICATED, AND 
FREE LOVE EXPOSED. 


{From “Tuaovents on Domestio Lire: or, Marriage 
Vindicated, and Free Love Exposed.” By Nelson Sizer. 
Published by Fowler and Wells, New York. Now in 
Press. Price, by mail, 15 cents.] 

Tue desire for companionship or social in- 
tercourse and communion is a prominent fea- 
ture in man’s mental constitution. This is 
true, also, in a more or less distinct degree, 
in all the lower forms of animated life. 

Man can not enjoy life alone. He pants for 
society, for union and intercommunion with 
other persons, hence he builds cities, towns, 
and villages, where many may be near each 
other. Most animals go in flocks, which shows 
that they have the gregarious, society-loving 
spirit, and thus evince, so far, their likeness to 
each other and to the human race. 

The organ of Vitativeness, or love of life, 
located behind Destructiveness and below Com- 
bativeness, has to do solely with selfhood. It 
serves to give the instinct of self-preservation, 
and its location near the organs which impart 
the instinct for food, for self-defense, and pro- 
creation is very significant. 

The social organs, on the contrary, have 
reference to others, not alone to self, and are 
five in number—viz., Amativeness, Philopro- 
genitiveness, Adhesiveness, Inhabitiveness, and 
Union for Life, or Connubiality. 

These propensities, perhaps, should be con- 
sidered in the order in which they are devel- 
oped. If we adopt this method, Adhesiveness 
will first demand attention. 

ADHESIVENESS. 

The child is first conscious of the caressing 
care of parental love, and this awakens his 
Adhesiveness. He is surrounded by brothers, 
sisters, and playmates, and his fraternal feel- 
ings are called out and gratified. 

The action of Adhesiveness gives general 
friendship. It is not confined to sex, equal 
age, or other circumstances. It sends forth its 
tendrils to clasp not only kindred, as brother, 
sister, and cousin, but also the neighbor, and 
to make friends with those who are strangers. 
It merely asks for fellowship, for affection, for 
fraternity. This feeling seeks whoever will 
respond to friendship. It exists between men 
—tbetween women—between man and woman. 
Perhaps some of the most exalted and perfect 
specimens of simple friendship have existed 


between men, as in the case of David and Jon- 


athan, Damon and Pythias; and also between 





women, as in the case of Ruth and Naomi. 
Of course this faculty added to that of Ama- 
tiveness and Connubiality, greatly elevates and 
strengthens the affection existing between hus- 
band and wife, but is not absolutely essential 
to matrimonial affection—in other words, it 
can exist, in its full strength, disconnected from 
love as between the sexes ; but when it is add- 
ed to this, it of course greatly strengthens the 
bonds between husband and wife. The friend- 
ship arising from Adhesiveness often exists 
between a man and woman before any other 
love element is awakened: but a look, a word, 
or other slight incident, awakens between them 
the connubial impulse, and in a moment their 
views of each other and of their relations for 
life are changed. Before, they were triends, 
as two men or two women could be, nothing 
more; now, they are lovers, and henceforth 
their hopes, aspirations, and joys run in the 
same channel. 

Some of the lower animals manifest this 
disposition strongly ; others in a subordinate 
degree ; and others appear to unite only under 
the impulse of some other propensity. Among 
those which are distinguished for gregarious- 
ness we may mention horses, neat cattle, sheep, 
swine, many kinds of fishes, pigeons, crows, 
blackbirds, turkeys, geese, ducks, hens, martins, 
and swallows; and among insects bees and 
ants furnish conspicuous examples. Of those 
which do not go in herds or flocks are lions, 


. tigers, hyenas, panthers, wolves (except when 


they combine their strength to assault animals 
larger than themselves), foxes, bears, raccoons, 
cats, the eagle, hawk, owl, and albatross. 


AMATIVENESS. 

Another element of affection, distinct from, 
yet not antagonistic to, those already consider- 
ed, is that of Amativeness, which produces 
love between the sexes as such. Its primary 
office is the continuance of the race; but we 
venture to assert that the normal action of the 
faculty does as much as any other to elevate, 
refine, and ennoble mankind. It is a law of 
nature that each sex shall treat the other with 
uniform kindness and courtesy. Before this 
propensity comes into activity, girls and boys 
disagree and quarrel, but not so readily as 
girls with girls or boys with boys; but when 
that age arrives that gives it activity and de- 
velopment, nature dictates the utmost forbear- 
ance, courtesy, and kindness between the sexes. 
Each begins to regard the other with special 
favor, seeks its society, is ambitious to be va- 
lued and loved, hence strives to be respectable, 
worthy, and refined. The boorish rustic who 
hardly knows the first lesson in gentlemanly 
bearing, becomes transformed when his love 
finds its object, and his manners assume a 
grace and nobility truly surprising. The shy 
and awkward girl, as her womanly nature 
awakens, becomes changed. Her voice has a 
richer and more musical tone; her eye ac- 
quires a new luster; her walk becomes elas- 
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tic, and every motion comparatively graceful 
and winning. 

The young man not unfrequently floats 
along the sparkling stream of life, careless of 
his time, his money, and his reputation, until 
some fair being, his counterpart, awakens in 
him a new life. From that moment he is a 
new man. His aspirations and objects are all 
changed. He begins to seek respectability 
and refinement, to husband his time and his 
means, and to look for @ position of manly in- 
dependence. This result will uniformly oc- 
cur in the case of every well-constituted and 
unperverted mind. 

Among the lower animals the male will not 
fight with the female, or manifest cruelty to- 
ward her. We know of no exception. Among 
the human race, cursed with intoxicating 
drinks and other artificial influences, quarrels 
and murders sometimes cccur; but we are safe 
in asserting that these grow out of general 
morbid conditions and often out of special ab- 
normal action of the love element itself, and 
are abnormal instances and gross slanders on 
human nature. 

As we have said, it is the office of this pro- 
pensity to propagate the species, and we now 
add that it does not necessarily induce what 
we call marriage, as marriage is not necessary 
to the continuance of the species. This leads 
us to the consideration of the organ called 

UNION FOR LIFE, OR CONNUBIALITY. 

Before entering upon the analysis of this or- 
gan we wish to settle a point as to what con- 
stitutes a special faculty. That is a separate 
or special faculty which one animal has and 
another has not; which appears later or dis- 
appears earlier than the others in the same 
individual, or which may be stronger or weak- 
er than the other faculties in the same person. 
To illustrate: the beaver and the bee build, 
and thus exhibit Constructiveness. The ox 
and horse do not build. The bee and beaver 
have one faculty, in common, which the horse 
and ox do not possess; therefore the disposi- 
tion to build is a separate and distinct faculty. 
The lion, tiger, and other carnivora, show a 
disposition to destroy the life of other animals. 
The dove and the rabbit do not show a dispo- 
sition to take the life of other animals. The 
lion and tiger have one propensity, in common, 
which the dove and rabbit do not possess ; 
therefore Destructiveness, or the propensity to 
take life, is a special faculty. 

Some birds and animals choose a sexual 
mate, and remain faithful to that mate for life, 
as the lion and the eagle. The sheep and 
horse associate promiscuously, and do not 
choose mates at all. The lion and eagle 
manifest one faculty that the horse and sheep 
do not evince, consequently the disposition to 
choose a sexua] mate for life is a distinet and 
special faculty. 

Man is an epitome or embodiment in him- 
self of all the capabilities and propensities of 
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all the lower animals. However much they 
may differ in capacity and disposition, ranging 
all the way from “‘the half-reasoning elephant”’ 
down to the scarce conscious oyster, from the 
ferocious tiger to the docile and inoffensive 
rabbit, not one of all the animal tribes or va- 
rieties has a mental faculty or a propensity 
which man does not show in most distinct 
characteristics. The very fact that any of the 
lower animals can be proved to possess any 
given faculty is proof positive that man pos- 
sesses the same. And we may say, in pass- 
ing, that man is more than a mere animal. He 
has several faculties which no one of all the 
races of animals exhibit: among these may be 
mentioned Conscientiousness, Veneration, Spir- 
ituality, Mirthfulness, Ideality, Sublimity, and 
the higher manifestations of Causality. 

Among the faculties displayed by some of 
the lower animals and not by others, thereby 
proving it to be special, and which is also 
manifested by man, is the MATING DISPOSITION. 
Man, therefore, is a mating or marrying being, 
and this propensity or predisposition is as 
much a law or institute of his being as is sex- 
ual love, or the procreative instinct, or the 
love of young. 


This mating instinct, or faculty of Union for 
Life, is the basis of marriage and of the laws 
and customs which recognize the life-choice 
of one woman for one man. That this faculty 
is a part of the mental nature of every well- 
constituted human being scarcely admits of a 
doubt. If the consciousness or testimony of 
the inner life of ten thousand well-organized 
and unperverted men and women could be ob- 
tained, we believe ninety-nine in every hun- 
dred would cordially respond to the presence 
of a strong desire to select one, and but one, 


sexual mate, and cleave to that one for 
life. 


This faculty very often comes into actitivy 
before Amativeness, and the young heart pants 
to find its mate, and really does select, meets 
with a response, and never regrets the choice 
or changes in the least. Some of the most 
perfect and happy of unions we have ever 
known have been of this sort, formed in child- 
hood, perhaps five years before the promptings 
of Amativeness were experienced. We appeal 
to men and women if in early youth they did 
not have their minds concentrated on a beloved 
object, anxious to be set apart for and have 
the loved one reserved for themselves exclu- 
sively, and that for life, and if they did not 
feel a willingness, if not a desire, to be en- 
gaged, and to feel that the selection was made 
and the great question settled, and all this 
without any conscious sexual love. And did 
you not regard such engagement, not as a yoke 
of bondage, but as an achievement and a source 
of rejoicing and gratulation? Millions, we 
know, will readily and heartily respond yea 
and amen to this interrogatory. Mating for 
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life does not depend upon Amativeness; for 
this faculty ein be exercised and its normal 
function answered in the human race as per- 
fectly as it is in unmating animals without 
the exercise of the faculty of Union for Life. 
Moreover, among the lower animals those that 
pair for life are just as constant in affection 
the whole year round as they are during the 
procreating season, showing that for ten months 
in the year Amativeness is by no means their 
bond of union. 


The modern social heresy of free love, which, 
within a few years past, has turned so many 
unbalanced heads, and frightened so many 
others whose moral worth and purity of life 
far surpassed their philosophy, is now fairly 
before the reader. 

As we have said, every faculty which be- 
longs to any of the lower animals also belongs 
to man, and as mating for life is an inherent 
trait in certain animals, and as this tendency 
is indicated by the human race in every age, 
we claim Union for Life, or instinet of Mono- 
gamic Union, as an original constituent ele- 
ment of man’s nature. 


It is asserted by the advocates of ‘‘ Free 
Love” that marriage is not a natural institu- 
tion; that the selection of one sexual mate is 
not a law of our being. but is a cunning device 
of tyrannical kings and bigoted priesis, which 
| has been imposed upon the common people as 
a means of exercising an undue control over 
them. 

For an interpretation of the law of God, or 
nature, in this matter, let us appeal to nature 
or the voice of God as revealed in the best de- 
veloped of the lower animals. No one will 
assert that the king of beasts and the imperial 
bird are controlled in their mating habits by 
any law except that which God has written 
in their natures, The lion, whose voice makes 
all other animals, and even man himself. trem- 
ble, might assert and maintain his right to in- 
discriminate love without restraint or opposi- 
tion; but he selects his companion for life, and 
lives faithfully attached to that one object of 
choice and affection. The eagle, that gazes 
unabashed at the sun, whose imperial wing 
sweeps over mountain and plain, and at whose 
very shadow every song of the forest is hushed 
and every other bird hides in fear; the eagle, 
the lord of all that wings the air, quietly 
chooses his life-companion and lives in the 
bonds of faithful wedlock; and they, on the 
solitary crag that overhangs the yawning ra- 
vine or frowns over the foaming sea. year after 
year, for half a century, labor together to feed 
and rear their young. Do kings and priests 
make the marriage laws of lions, eagles, geese, 
and robins? Is their marriage institution an 
imposition, a burden, a yoke of bondage? If 
so, why do they not assert their freedom in 
some great ‘free convention,” or set up a 
“ free love’ community ? 
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EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECT. 
THE SCHOOL-BOOK ON A NEW METHOD. | 





BY LEVI REUBEN, M.D. 





NUMBER Iv. | 

Berore proceeding to illustrate the proposed 
new method in education, and which I have 
called the Method of Discovery, a few words 
further on the subject will be in place. In my 
last article I endeavored to draw, from a view of 
facts concerning the action of the mind, the method 
in which persons at any age, and hence, of course, 
children, must arrive at the possession of ideas, 
facts, or laws previously unknown, if they ever 
arrive at them at all. I drew the conclusion that 
a child, or a philosopher, coming to the work of 
learning or discovering something before not 
known, must each proceed by similar steps, if he 
attains the result aimed at. Either must first 
have his Facts spread out before him. These he 
must observe for himself, or he must be informed 
of them in terms which he has already been pre- 
pared to understand. Then he can, at the right 
point, conceive clear ideas as to such facts, and, 
with trifling aid and direction, generalize the 
facts, analyze them, discover their laws, causes, 
and consequences. Thus Faraday proceeds when 
he wishes to investigate some electrical principle 
as yet unknown to all men; thus every school-boy 
or girl must proceed when beginning to labor for 
any set of ideas or discovered principles which are 
as yet unknown to him or her. And having 
worked, intellectually, through these necessary 
preliminary steps, either the philosopher or the 
child will then comprehend, possess, and posiive/y 
know the results attained. Still further; he will 
have had the true intellectual exercise or work 
which the subject was capable of affording him, | 
and his observing and reasoning powers will both 
have grown stronger in consequence. Here, then, 
is training combined with teaching; work with 
food ; invigoration with acquisition. | 

Education, then, if it be more than the name, 
is a prolonged work of continually fresh discov- 
eries. It follows as the simplest corollary that 
the child must, if possible, take nothing for 
granted, nor be expected by the teacher or book- | 
maker to do so. Hence, every book must begin | 
with what the pupil, at proper age to take it up, | 
can clearly comprehend, with facts and principles | 
which he already knows, and then go on, lesson 
by lesson, step by step, to more complicated, diffi- 
cult, or remote, or to more comprehensive and 
higher knowledge. No term must be introduced 
until it is needed, and the thing to which it is ap- 
plied has first been presented. When we introduce 
this method into all the books, and make it the 
law of every recitation, we shall have at last in- 
troduced the tenets of Bacon into the school-room. | 
The philosophers have had the benefit of these | 
tenets the last 250 years. The children would be 
young philosophers if we would let them, and their 
present shortcomings, their sorrows over tasks 
ill-acquired and worse comprehended, their fail- 
ures and their needs, call for the application of 
those benefits to their advantage also. 

Every person is a natural philosopher in kind, 
though the degrees may be very various. Every 
child, not idiotic, begins life by proving itself, in 
some degree, a philosopher. Its intellectual 
faculties act philosophically, or they do not act 
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naturally. To these grand facts of our being our 
school systems must sooner or later conform. But 


everything is blocked, in this desirable direction, | 


by the want of proper school-books. When these 
are constructed upon the true philosophical basis— 
that is, when their steps follow the necessary 
order of the action of the intellectual faculties, 
the results will be education of the senses to the 
relief of the passive memorizing power, habits of 
acute and constant observation, a truly retentive 
memory of all important results, clear compre- 
hension, development of intellectual power, growth 
of the intellectual phase of our nature, and the 
clear possession and practical use of whatever is 
learned. 

When my thoughts were first called to the im- 
perfections of the present system of school-books 
and recitations, the question was soon brought 
forcibly to my mind, ‘‘ Why not make each study 
or book a complete course of discovery, by obser- 
vation, induction, and deduction, so that the pupil 
shall retrace, so far as is now essential, the steps 
of the original discoverers, and arrive positively 
and satisfactorily at their results?’ This idea, 
modified and extended in some respects since that 
time, has been the guiding-star of my labors. 
The more I have examined it, the more fully I 
have become convinced of its inherent value, and 
of its truth to nature and the wants of the young 
mind. 

When I first arrived at these conclusion:>, so in- 
teresting in themselves, I supposed them in es- 
sence, as well as in their practical working out, 
to be original first with myself. A more extended 
course of reading has shown me that, in them- 
selves, they are not whelly so. Yet none of the 
writers on education, so far as I can learn, have 
carried the idea, even in theory, out to its true 
extent. They have insisted forcibly on the neces- 
sity of beginning with observation rather than 
rote-learning, but they have not reached the true 
consummation. This, I believe, my studies have 
led me to, and it is found in the simple idea, that 
the whole series of school- books and all recitations 
must be so changed that the student’s work shall 
be ONE PROLONGED SERIES OF DISCOVERIES, to be 
made by himself, his intellectual faculties moving 
in the order natural and necessary in discovering 
truths previously unknown, and only aided, as 
needs be, by cabinets, books, and teachers. This 
at once, and for the first time, makes education a 
unit, a symmetrical whole, a great system, instead 
of a medley of incoherent methods and results. 
In the practical working out of this in a school- 
book, also (the fundamental step necessary to the 
realization of what so many have theorized upon 
and longed to behold), I do not relinquish my 
claim. 

In my last article | showed how indispensable 
is the school-book. One word more on that point. 
As knowledge is accumulating on every subject, 
it is clearly impossible that any teacher who has 
many branches to instruct upon, should so possess 
and retain in his mind all their various facts and 
principles, as to give to each, and to every part 
of each, its due share of attention without the 
book, to serve as a guide and remembrancer. If 
the teacher could dispense with the book, the 
pupils can not. If he mainly or entirely throws 
books aside, especially in advanced studies, his 
pupils’ learning will be patch-work; or it would 





be, were it not that the very pieces will fail to be 
stitched together. 

My last article also named some of the leading 
educators of the last 250 years, who have, with 
more or less clearness, pointed out theoretically 
the true method in education. The reader can 
recur to the principles urged, and in degree prac- 
ticed, by Ratich, Basedow, Pestalozzi, and others. 
Pestalozzi set forth the law of education for the 
teacher very clearly; he did not succeed in con- 
structing a whole science upon the basis he thus 


_ indicated, and his views certainly were tinctured 


with much that was fanciful. His fundamental 
idea was well stated in an article from the pen of 
Lowell Mason, in the .V. Y. Musical Review, for 
1855. ‘The Pestalozzian teacher,” says Mr. 
Mason, ‘ never allows either himself or the book- 
maker to attempt to teach by mere explanations, 
descriptions, assertions, or declarations. He re- 
lies entirely upon present examination, investi- 
gation, and proof.” ‘This, in teaching music, is 
literally possible ; for the facts are sounds, which 
the teacher and pupil can produce on the spot. 
In teaching natural philosophy, it will not be 
possible, until every school shall have a most 
elaborate cabinet and apparatus. But the prin- 
ciple is right still. Only, here, the book must do 
by drawings and clear delineations of facts much 
of what the teacher can do in music. But, let it 
be remembered, the book must not content itself 
in any science, however vast or complex, with 
bringing forward results or conclusions of other 
men’s obtaining; it must bring to the pupil the 
facts he can not go to see, call on him to observe 
and state such as he can, and then, from these 
facts, as facts, suggest, or lead the learner's mind 
to suggest, the laws, causes, consequences, etc., 
that grow out of them. 

But while there were, thus, men long before Gall, 
who saw, for the teacher, the true educational 
method, it can not be denied that Phrenology has 
done much to pave the way for the realization of 
what these earlier thinkers aimed at. It has done 
this by pointing out many, and perhaps all, of the 
special faculties or powers of observation which 
the human mind possesses, as those by which we 
observe Individuality, Form, Size, Weight (or 
manifestations of Force), Color, and so on; and 
also by naming and clearly distinguishing some 
or all of the reasoning powers. When with 
Phrenology, which is in one sense the anatomy of 
mind, shall have been combined all that is true 
in the old intellectual philosophies, which give 
what may be called the physiology of mind, the 
practical deductions relative to education and its 
methods will doubtless become still more complete 
and valuable. 

Not only have the teachings of Phrenology, in 
reference to the nature and purposes of the intel- 
lectual faculties, helped to clear the way for true 
methods of teaching, but many of the leading 
minds engaged in expounding the principles of 
this science have very clearly shown its bearings 
on some of the prominent questions in education. 
To say nothing now of the writings on this subject 
of Spurzheim and of George and Andrew Combe, 
we meet with the following clear statements in 
Mr. O. 8. Fowler’s work on ‘“* Memory and Intel- 
lectu«l Improvement:” “ In fact, as all education 
of mind should be conducted in harmony with the 
laws of the mind educated, and as observation 
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(as a pre-requisite to reasoning) is a PROMINENT 
law of the juvenile mind, therefore children should 
be taught by oBsERVATION MAINLY, till this has 
developed both memory and reason.” “This being 
thus, of course existing systems of education re- 
quire to be remodeled, so as to become adapted to 
the cardinal law of mind. or rather based upon 
it.” In the present method these systems, “ in- 
stead of developing observation, actually repress 
it [which is undeniable], not even allowing it its 
natural action.” “ Then, should not education be 
at once remodeled accordingly? It wiuu be thus 
remodeled. Fifty years, probably twenty, will see 
this fundamental change effected.” These views 
were published in 1846, now twelve years since. 

The following chapter from a manuscript text- 
book upon natural philosophy, designed for some- 
what advanced pupils in our public and academic 
schools, is inserted in accordance with the request 
of the editors of this Jovrnax. It is a sample, 
though a brief one, of the method which I have 
endeavored to explain in the previous pages. A 
more complete illustration, because taken from 
the body of the science, may possibly appear 
hereafter. The questions have very seldom any 
answer in the book. They are addressed to the 
pupil’s observation, experience, and thinking 
powers, and are intended to put his mind in an 
active, rather than a passive, position, with regard 
to the subject in hand. 


THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
CHAP. 1.—OUR KNOWLEDGE OF MATTER AND 
FORCE. 


1. Observation.—If, when light is present, we 
look around us, we become conscious that there 
are before our eyes a multitude of Tuincs or 
Ossecrts, distinct from each other, and differing 
in their forms, sizes, and appearance in many 
other respects. If we approach these objects and 
touch or handle them, even if the eyes be closed, 
we become aware in another way of their dis- 
tinctness from one another, and of many of the 
differences between them which are discoverable 
by the eye. 

Do we believe that such objects exist within, or 
externally to, our own minds! 

You are conscious of the presence of this book : 
by what means do you become so? 

Name all the ways in which you could become 
directly conscious of its existence. 

Inference.—In our bodily structure we possess 
certain urgans, calculated to receive, in various 
ways, impressions from the objects that constitute 
the external world, and to communicate those im- 
pressions to the mind. 

Definition.—The mental powers by which we 
discover external objects, through the impressions 
made by the latter on certain organs of the body, 
are termed the Senses. 

Enumeration.—The senses are five in number : 
Tovcu or Fre.ine, Sicut, Hearine, Tasre, 
and Smety. These, being powers or capacities of 
the mind, must not be confounded with the organs 
of the senses. 

Is the sense of sight the eye! or is it the power 
of the mind that sees by means of the eye ? 

‘What parts of the body are capable of feeling 
—i. e., what is the organ of touch ? 

What is the organ of sight? of hearing ? of 
taste ? of smell ? 
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The brain is the organ through whieh the mind 
acts: now, when we see an object, is the percep- 
tion of it in the eye, the brain, or the mind? 

Suppose a fragment of rock present: without 
the use of any of your senses, how much could 
you learn of its color or other qualities, or of its 
existence ? 

Inf. b.—We can obtain no knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world, except through the medium of the 
senses. And since the body, including the organs 
of the senses, is wholly external to the mind, we 
should, if deprived of all those organs, have no 
consciousness of possessing a bodily organization, 
or anything, indeed, except the power of thinking. 

2. Obs.—By the use of our senses we discover, 
not only that external objects differ, but also 
that, under certain circumstances, many of them 
undergo changes in their form, condition, and so 
on; and also changes of place. As with objects, 
so with their changes, we can by close attention 
separate these one from another, and observe the 
nature and effect of each by itself. 

Def.—Whatever is discerned by our senses, 
whether it be a tangible object, a quality belong- 
ing to one, or a change taking place in such ob- 
ject, is termed a Puxxnomenon. A phenomenon 
is simple, when it is a single object, quality, or 
change; complex, when it includes many par- 
ticulars. 

Derive and define the word phenomenon. 
Guossiry.) 

Give the p/ural. Is it, or not, correct to speak 
of a phenomena ? 

Name some phenomenon that is a tangible ob- 
jeet ; one that is a quality ; one that is a change 
taking place in some body. 

Is, or is not, a thing never yet observed, prop- 
erly a phenomenon? 

Do you judge that all phenomena have, or have 
not, yet been discovered ? 

Do you think the growth of a plant a complex 
or a simple phenomenon ? 


(See 


3. Suppose a block of marble introduced into 
water: does, or does not, the water occupy the 
place filled by the marble ? 

Can you, now, imagine the block removed 
without anything taking its place? 

Would, or would not, the p/ace remain, though 
no body were in it? 

Def. a.—The containing place in which bodies 
exist, and from which they may be supposed to be 
removed, is termed Space. 

What do the walls of this room inclose ? 

Name some larger space—name the /argest 
space you can think of. 

Is, or is not, the air in the room the space ? 
Which exists in the other? 

What relation must all objects have to space ? 

Bodies can be moved: do you judge that a 
space can, or éan not, be moved—that space can, 
or oan not, be destroyed ? 

Obs. a,—When we examine tangible objects we 
find that each of them extends throughout, and 
appears to fill, a certain portion of space. That 
is, every such object is something that excludes 
other objects from its own space, and that pos- 
seases extension or is measurable in three direc- 
tions, namely, 1, in Jength ; 2, in breadth ; and 
8, in thickness, height, or depth. 

Def. b.—Whatever occupies space in such a 
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way as to exclude other objects, is termed Mat- 
TER, or SussTaNce. 

Do you, or not, judge that all space is cccupied 
with matter ?—that any matter, although occupy- 
ing space, may not be perceived ? 

Def. c.—Any portion of matter existing in 5 
separate form, is termed a Bopy. 

What name, then, shall we give to visible and 
tangible objects ? 

Consequence.—A body differs from matter only 
in being limited in its extension, and therefore 
having some definite size and form. 

What would you call a rock ?—a grain of sand? 
—why ?—a tree ?—why? 

Would you consider the earth a body ?—the air ? 
& vapor ?—a sound ?—a thought ?—an animal ? 
—a color ?—the mind ? 

Give additional examples of bodies. 

How do the dimensions of bodies compare with 
those of space ? 

4. Obs —It has been already seen that by the 
senses we discover in bodies certain qualities, as 
form, size, color, etc., that distinguish them from 
one another. So, by the touch we ascertain that 
some bodies are Aard, others soft ; that some are 
rough, others smooth, and so on; while other 
qualities are detected by hearing, tasting, and 
smelling. Each of these qualities in a body evi- 
dently makes a distinct and peculiar impression 
upon the organ of the sense by which it is dis- 
covered, and by which it is recognized as unlike 
all other impressions. And since each of these 
qualities constantly manifest itself in a given sub- 
stance when in the same state, it is said to belong 
to such substance. 

Def.—The qualities belonging to any substance 
or body, and by means of which it makes certain 
impressions on our organs of sense, are termed its 
PROPERTIES. 

Suppose a body present, but that your senses 
could detect neither its form, size, color, con- 
sistency, nor any other property; what would 
you know of it? 

Cons.—It is only by the difference in the im- 
pressions made upon our organs of sense that we 
ean distinguish one body or substance from an- 
other; and it is only through those impressions, 
or, in other words, by means of their properties, 
that we can learn that any matter or bodies have 
anexistence. MWe know nothing of the NATURE 
or essence of Matter, but only its PHENOMENA, 
or the manifestations by which it addresses our 
senses, 


5. Having a ball in your hand, keep the hand 
at rest: can you in this way ‘throw the ball ? 

In order to throw it, into what state must you 
put your hand ? 

To give movement to your hand, what must you 
exert upon it? 

What, then, is necessary in order to put the 
ball in motion? From what source, in this case, 
was the cause of the ball’s motion received ? 

Suppose you hold a stiff-coiled spring in your 
two hands, and pull out upon it at both ends; 
what would you become sensible of, in the spring ? 

any would you be conscious of exerting, your- 
self? 

Press your two hands together with equal 
force: what are you conscious of exerting? Can 
power be applied without giving motion? When? 
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Suppose you stop a ball flying at a given rate: 
what must you exert?—and how much? What 
do you thus destroy ? 

Suppose a ball made to move to the east: what 
must be done to turn its motion toward the 
north ? 

Press the ball out of shape, or cut it in pieces, 
or dissipate its parts by exposing it to the action 
of fire: does, or does not, each of these changes 
require the action of some power? 

Inf. a.—Every change which can take place in 
bodies, whether in their form, state, place, or 
otherwise, requires for its production the opera- 
tion of an acting cause or energy of some kind. 

Def.—Any cause or energy which changes, or 
is capable of changing, the form, state, place, or 
any other condition of a body, is termed a Force. 

Bring two equal forces to oppose each other, as 
in pressing the hands together: do they, or not, 
produce a visible change of place? 

Inf. b.—The effect of a force, when not counter- 
acted by an equal and opposite force, is always to 
produce a change in the state or place of a body 
or bodies ? 

Give examples, other than those above-named, 
of the action of forces. 

In case of motion or other change, do you per- 
ceive the energy that acts to produce the change, 
or only its results ? 

Cons.—As we discover and distiguish matter 
only by its properties, so we discover and dis- 
tinguish forces only by the changes which, under 
given circumstances, they produce. Although 
we can not apply our own energies to move the 
moon and planets, yet we know from their motions 
that energies the same as our own, only greater, 
must be urging them forward in their course. 
We observe only the facts; of the NATURE or 
Essence of Force we know nothing, but only its 
phenomena, or the manifestations by which it 
addresses our senses. 

6. Def.—The sum of all the bodies in existence, 
taken in the places in which they are found to be, 
and with the properties which they possess, con- 
stitutes what we term the Marer1au Univers ; 
and this, with all the changes occurring in it, 
forms the system of Nature. 

Derive and define the word nature. 
SsARY.] 

Is it active, in sense, or passive ? 

Do, or do not, bodies and changes cause them- 
selves? 

Why, then, is the term nature appropriate to 
what we observe around us? 

Can anything be truly said to be spontaneous ? 
—unnatural ?—accidental ? 


[Guos- 





In forming the conjugal union, the health and 
constitution of the parties should be critically re- 
garded. We have no natural or moral right to 
perpetuate unhealthy constitutions. We have no 
right to poison the morals, or cramp and mislead 
the minds of children; and we do them, and the 
race, a serious wrong in multiplying the number 
of hereditary invalids. A whole family of chil- 
dren fall before some hereditary malady into an 
untimely grave. These misfortunes are generally 

rded as the inscrutable providence of God, as 
“severe trials,” and ‘sore afflictions,” without 
dreaming of the true cause which produced them. 
—Thoughts on Domestic Life. 
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LEWIS F. W. ANDREWS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue subject of this sketch was born in Ruther- 
ford County, N.C., September 7th, 1802, conse- 
quently he is now fifty-six years of age, though 
from the uniform tenor of his life and natural 
vigor of constitution, well preserved, he would 
readily pass for a man ten years younger. In 
stature he is five feet six inches high, his head, 
chest, and trunk being well developed. 

He is descended from a Scotch Presbyterian 
family by the paternal side, his grandfather being 
one of three brothers who emigrated to this coun- 
try shortly before the period of the American 
Revolution, and settled in Virginia and Mary- 
land. He thence moved to the mountain regions 
of North Carolina, where he was an active par- 
ticipant in the struggles of that eventful period in 
behalf of the independence of the colonies. Liv- 
ing not far from Mecklenburgh County, wheré the 
patriotic fires of the Revolution were first enkin- 
dled, it may well be supposed that the dessend- 
ants of these patriots were early imbued with the 
principles of liberty 

The futher of Dr. Andrews was the Rev. John 
Andrews, well known in the annals of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church of the United States 
as the first projecter and publisher of a strictly 
denominational and religious newspaper in this 
country. He commenced his ministerial career 
about the year 1792 in North Carolina, moved to 
Kentucky in 1802, thence to Chillicothe, Ohio, in 
1812, and thence to Pittsburg, Pa., about 1820. 
For seven years from July, 1814, he edited a 
newspaper in Chillicothe under the title of the 
Weekly Recorder, and for another seven years 
he was engaged in the same manner at Pittsburg, 
Pa., in publishing the Pittsburg Recorder, which 
was commenced in 1822, having for fourteen suc- 
cessive years been a leader in the denominational 
literature of the church to which he belonged, 
and for nearly half a century a minister of right- 
eousness. Of this ambassador of the Cross, who 
departed this life in 1849, having passed the age 
of fourscore years, it was often said, ‘‘ Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile.” 

Lewis F. W. Andrews was the third son of John 
and Eliza Andrews, whose maiden name was 
Calhoun, daughter of John Calhoun, who at an 
early period removed from what is now the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to Scott County, Ky. At seven 
years of age Lewis commenced the study of the 
Latin language under the instruction of his fa- 
ther, then the principal of a private classical 
academy at Bethel Church, Woodford County, 
Ky., and continued at school till his father’s re- 
moval to Ohio. He then was transferred to the 
printing-office, and served the period of an ordi- 

nary apprenticeship, when he was privileged, 
” above his seven brothers, to receive an academ- 
ical education at the Male Seminary of Chilli- 
cothe. From this he was transferred to Jefferson 
College, Canonsburg, Pa., where he graduated in 
1820. 

His parents being strict religionists, he was 
regularly initiated into all the beauties and mys- 
teries of the “Shorter Catechism,” and the pecu- 
liar tenets of old-fashioned Presbyterian theology. 
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He was also fittel, as far as a literary education 
would qualify him, for the ministry of that 
Church. This was the hope and the prayer of 
his parents, and, in deference to their wishes, 
after graduation, he remained at home about two 
years, engaged in the stady of history aud kin- 
dred belles-lettres, waiting for that spiritual il- 
lumination and regeneration which were deemed 
necessary for a proper entrance upon the study of 
theology. Not finding these graces, with the con- 
sent of his parents he chose another profession, 
and took a seat in the law-office of John H. Hop- 
kins, then a distinguished lawyer of Pittsburg, 
Pa., now the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Ver- 
mont, but he soon became disgusted with a call- 
ing which revealed so much of the dark side of 
human nature, and in three months abandoned 
the office for that of a celebrated physician, James 
Agnew, M.D., who was then at the head of his 
profession in Western Pennsylvania. Here he 
prosecuted his studies with vigor, and in due 
time was licensed to practice medicine, which he 
did for six years, at several localities, with the 
ordinary success of young men of his age. Daring 
the period of youth and early manhood, and for 
two years after his marriage, at the age of twen- 
ty-five, the subject of this sketch was in 4ill 
things a Presbyterian in faith, though not a mem- 
ber of the Church. There were, however, diffi- 
culties in his way of great magnitude. He could 
not understand the justice aud reason of the de- 
crees of election and probation, and his natural 
benevolence revolied at the idea of endless tor- 
ment for himself and others who could not obtain 
the evidences of personal salvation, though they 
had diligently used the means of grace lying in 
their pathway. Hence he entertained hard 
thoughts of his Creator, and was, to all intents 
and purposes, a practical infidel in theory, though 
very moral in conduct and deportment. Things 
continued in this way fur a few years, when 
providentially, as he believes, he had an oppor- 
tunity, at the small village of Augusta, Ky., on 
the south shore of the Ohio River, to hear a 
preacher of Universalism (Rev. J. C. Waldo, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio) deliver a discourse. This finally 
led him to an investigation of the subject, and to 
his acceptance of the doctrine of the “ restitution 
of all things,” and to his fellowship and ordina- 
tion as a minister of that religious denomina- 
tion. 


In this new profession, as an itinerating evan- 
gelist, he spent ten or twelve of the best years of 
his life, traveling extensively from Boston to New 
Orleans, the most of the time, however, in the 
Stetes of South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
where it was his fortune to encounter the bitter- 
est persecution, and to be the subject of the most 
vindictive assaults for conscience and opinion’s 
sake, but which were met with a firmness and 
steadiness of devotion that soon moderated the 
zeal of antagonism, if it did not disarm it alto- 
gether. During this period he established the 
first Universalist journal ever printed in the 
South, and also published a book, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Two Opinions, or Salvation and Damnation,” 
which was very popular with his denomination. 
Finding it necessary to settle himself, in order to 
escape the penalty adjudged to those who did not 
provide for their own households, he removed to 











Columbus, Ga., in 1843, and soon after engaged in 
the publication of a political weekly paper, enti- 
tled, the Muscogee Democrat, which he continued 
for five years. He then removed to Macon, Ga., 
where he established, and now publishes, another 
political and secular piper, entitled, the Georgia 
Citizen, now in the ninth year of its existence, 
under his proprietorship. 

In politics Dr. Andrews was originally a Jack- 
son Democrat, but he never was considered a good 
party man or party editor. He is noted, on the 
other hand, for bis independence of thought and 
his contempt of mere party ties, irrespective of 
principles. This was evident in the heated po- 
litical contest of 1850, in Georgia, on the question 
of Union and Disunion, when he arrayed himself 
on the Union side of the question and aided in the 
election of the Hon. Howell Cobb to the guber- 
natorial chair of the State, by the largest majority 
(18,000) ever known in Georgia! Subsequently, 
in 1852, he was the first editor in the Strate to 
call a convention for the purpose of ratifying the 
nomination of Gen. Winfield Scott for the Presi- 
dency. His call was successful in bringing to- 
gether about 150 of the strongest politicians and 
ablest men in council, and though the leaders of 
the Whig party and nearly all the old Whig presses 
of the State had committed themselves to the 
fortunes of a third ticket (Webster and Jenkins), 
the Scott men mustered, at the election, to the 
number of over 40,000 voters, out of about 96,000. 


. Again, in 1856, the editor of the Citizen attached 


himself to the American party, and did yeoman 
service in behalf of Millard Fillmore for the Presi- 
dency. He still calls himself a conservative 
Democrat, and should his life be spared, and he 
not retire before the contest of 1860, he will 
doubtless be found advocating the claims of the 
man he deems best qualified to administer the 
government, according to the Constitution, ir- 
respective of former and old party distinctions of 
Whig and Democrat, provided it can be done con- 
sistently with his paramount duty to his section, 
the South. 

As a writer, Dr. Andrews is concise, clear, sen- 
tentious, and argumentative. His style is plain, 
terse, and vigorous, partaking much of the Anglo- 
Saxon strength and purity. He seldom indulges 
in flights of fancy, but when a great occasion calls 
forth his ideality, he is no mean daguerreotypist 
of the beautiful in nature. As a newspaper para- 
graphist he has few superiors, being pithy, 
pointed, humorous, and sarcastic by turns, or 
combining all these elements in a single article. 
He seldom indulges in prolix disquisitions in his 
editorial columns, and never unless compelled to, 
from the nature of the subject, or in reply to an 
adversary. On the contrary, his editorials are 
generally brief, yet comprehensive, epigrammatic, 
yet clear, and partaking of the telegraphic 
**multum in parvo” style of diction. In short, 
he is a dive editor, always wide awake to 
‘catch the living manners as they rise,” ard 
multiply the images thereof, for the benefit of his 
readers. 

In social life Dr. A. has always occupied an 
advanced position, and may be classed as a Re- 
former. He aimed and perhaps effected something 
to reform the harsh features of popular theology, 
by inculcating more rational and sublime views 
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of the purposes of the Infinite toward his crea 
tures. In medicine, he learned to distrust the 
time-honored dogmas of the old-school Allopathy, 
in which he was indoctrinated, and now leans 
more to the systems of the Botanic and Hydro- 
pathic schools, though he is eclectic enough to re- 
ceive what he finds to be good in all systems. The 
leading philanthropical associations of the age. 
such as Masonry and Odd-Fellowship, have ever 
received his sanction and support. For thirty 
years and more he has been a member of the 
mystic tie, and has frequently been called on to 
deliver Masonic addresses. He has also been an 
active Odd-Fellow since 1842, and has passed 
through all the chairs of both branches of the 
order, inclusive of those of Grand Chief Patriarch, 
and Grand Master of the Grand Encampment, 
and Grand Lodge of the State of Georgia, the lat- 
ter office being filled by him for the term closing 
June, 1857. Asa citizen, he also is ever ready 
to respond to any calls made upon him, in further- 
ance of measures of public utility, and as an 
editor, his pen is laid under frequent requisition, 
to advance such matters of private or public 
improvement as may come under his observa- 
tion. 

In his domestic relations he has probably en- 
joyed as much happiness as the next man. His 
marriage to Jane Gray, eldest daughter of Rev 
James Gray, of Pittsburg, Pa., which took place 
thirty-one years ago, or on the 6th day of June, 
1827, has been blessed. Six daughters and two 
sons have been born to them, two of the former 
having passed to the spirit-land after arriving at 
the age of early womanhood. Those who survive, 
with two little grandsons, constitute the present 





family circle, at Macon, Georgia. 


PH ENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

(The following character of Dr. Andrews is a 
verbatim copy as given him when he was an entire 
stranger to the examiner, and with no thought 
that it would be published.—Eps. Journ. ] 

Your head is too large for your body, but the 
temperament is favorable to the manifestation of 
mind. You cught, by all means, to live by head, 
not muscle ; should fill some intellectual position ; 
are every way adapted to operate on the minds 
of your fellow-men; will improve all whom you 
influence, for your own standard of mentality and 
morality is high, and you will naturally bring 
people up toward it, though not many to it, for 
you are a good way above the great mass of your 
fellows. Your constitution is first best, or it would 
have been used up before this time. You are one 
of the toughest of men; have good lungs, and 
know how to nse them; have fair digestion, but 
are not giving yourself time or strength enough 
to carry on this function. Take this warning: 
you are seriously impairing your health by over- 
mental exercise; are all thought, and this is what 
is wearing you out. 

Your qualities are inherited almost entirely 
from your mother, and on that side your ances- 
tors were distinguished for superior talents and 
exalted morals. Your mother was a magnificent 
woman, and swayed a powerful influence over 
you. You always loved her, and always wor- 
shiped at the shrine of female character; are 
eminently and pre-eminently a ladics’ man, but 
your love is pure, is directed to the female mind 
more than person ; are calculated to make one of 
the very best of husbands; would add friendship 
to love; are easily and powerfully influenced by 
wife; are inclinced to consult her and make 





common cause with her; possess the highest or- 
der of friendship; will be universally esteemed. 
You don’t belong to the blustering school that 
makes great professions, but at the heart’s core 
your affections are strong. Are fond of children, 
fond of country, and patriotic. Are particularly 
interested in the young, especially in young men 
and their improvement, and have a great deal of 
the fatherly sentiment. 

You have great energy of character fer one of 
your strength, but it is more intellectual than 
physical ; energy of thought and argument rath- 
er than of muscle or brute force, and you put 
everything you touch right through ; difficulties 
only embolden, not intimidate. Destructiveness 
is simply fair. Appetite is too large; eat less, or 
exercise more, and you will be happier and bet- 
ter. Love of property is only fair, yet you value 
it only as a means, never as an end. You spend 
freely, and it is doubtful whether you will ever be 
rich ; you are not close enough ; you don’t hold on 
to enough, but are industrious, and will always 
be well off, snd never want. 

You have one weak spot: you set too much by 
the good opinions of others, and too little by your 
own opinion of yourself, in phrenological lan- 
guage. Self-Esteem is wanting, and Approba- 
tiveness excessive ; do rise above the frowns and 
favors of others. You allow things said against 
you to sting you too much. You really set too 
much by praise, but it must be for intellectual 
and moral worth, not for dress or even wealth. 
Would be amazingly delighted by approbation ap- 
plied in the ballot-box ; are easily complimented ; 
are too extra particular to fulfill promises; have 
the highest sense of honesty, the most scrupulous 
regard for the right, the moral, and the just; are 
scrupulous to do everything that duty demands; 
are a man of the strictest principle ; will espe- 
cially keep your morals spotless. Are wanting in 
spirituality ; are not a believer unless the proof 
is absolute; are pre inclined to be reformatory 
rather than “‘ o/d fogyish.” Your Benevolence is 
a ruling motive, and you wish a good name more 
for promoting human happiness than for any- 
thing else. Don’t let your sympathies run away 
with your judgment, which you are inclined to 
do. You are certainly one of the most kindly dis- 
posed and friendly men that come under our 
hands — for this thank your mother, who was one 
of the best of women. 

You have good descriptive powers—much that 
is glowing and poetic, only your physical powers 
will not allow you to rise ingo your natural poet- 
ical mode ; but you have a large share of poetical 
inspiration, enjoy beauty everywhere in sun, na- 
ture, flowers, and especially in woman, but are 
disgusted with what is common in the sex. You 
also love bold, grand, mountain scenery ; always 
loved the classics, and ought to have had a clas- 
sical education. Are an elegant writer, know 
how to touch the string of human sentiment, 
Are as full of mirth as need be—in fact, are over- 
flowing with dry humor, and your fun is always 
the better because it is combiued with the argu- 
mentative ; are noted for seizing hold of some ab- 
surdity and showing it up in the best possible 
manner. Are good in giving home-thrusts, espe- 
cially with the pen; not a mere flaw-picker, but 
an intellectual critic, and relish fun equally with 
the next man. -You sre particularly felicitous in 
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your witty comparisons, in putting this and that 
together and drawing inferences; are to the 
point, but never prolix. 

You are not as good an observer as thinker ; 
are wanting in memory of names and dates, but 
are clear-headed in reasoning, deep, original, 
sound, philosophical, and always carry conviction, 
for your ideas are pointed. Yours is eminently a 
metaphysical mind ; you always loved theology, 
the study of the human mind, but always did 
your own thinking. You are remarkable for 
summing up, for jumping from premise to con- 
clusion, and jumping right, for condensing, giv- 
ing a bird’s-eye glance, say of the proceedings of 
any convention ; are laconic. I rarely find com- 
parison as well developed as in your head, and it 
is admirably supported in Causality and Ideality. 
For power of analysis, illustration, and drawing 
inferences, you have not many equals. The fact 
is, you are naturally a great man, but are almost 
worn out, and must rest. 


——_—__<—~~§ <=» e—— @& 


JOHN H. W. HAWKINS, 
FOUNDER OF THE WASHINGTONIAN TEMPEPR- 
ANCE MOVEMENT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[This description and biography of Mr. Hawkins was 
published in this Jovrnat in 1850. His recent death, 
which occurred in Parkesbury, Pa., Aug. 26, seems to war- 
rant its republication. Few men in any age are so for- 
tunate as to be connected with a movement out of which 
so much good to mankind has arisen as this to which Mr. 
Hawkins has devoted himself.—Eps. JourNA..] 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tuts gentleman is above the medium size, and 
possesses physiological combinations that impart 
very strong powers of endurance. He has a large 
chest, as well as a large brain; the former meas- 
uring over forty, and the latter over twenty-three 
inches. He has a very superior development of 
the bilious, sanguine, and nervous temperaments, 
and so intermingle. and proportioned to each 
other as to confer not only durability, but a great 
tendency to continued mental and physical action. 
He could never be contented with idleness, but 
would always be anxious for something in which 
to be engaged, and considerable physical, coupled 
with strong mental exercise. would best harmonize 
with his organization. His constitution would 
long resist the encroachments of disease, and he 
would be likely to live to very advanced age, un- 
less guilty of gross violations of the laws of life. 

He has uncommon energy of character, fear- 
lessness, and courage. Combativeness and De- 
structiveness are large, while Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness are full; hence, coupled with 
such an active and enduring temperament, he 
must exhibit a decidedly energetic, go-ahead, and 
enterprising disposition. He is not a man to faint 
and cower before ordinary difficulties, but will 
plunge with resistless ardor into whatever once 
thoroughly engages his attention. Few men have 
all the domestic organs so largely developed. As 
a husband and father, he must exhibit the warm- 
est affections; will often speak in his absence of 
his wife and children, and would feel it a great 
sacrifice to be absent from them. He would be 
much influenced by considerations connected with 
their welfare, and take a lively interest in what- 
ever concerns them. He is a man of no small 
degree of self-respect, and has naturally a good 
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degree of ambition; and notwithstand- 
ing the all-powerful influence of ap- 
petite, when sober, he always felt that 
he had made a dreadful stoop from 
his manhood. His Self-Esteem and 
Approbativeness made him feel his 
degradation so sensibly, when, after 
a long absence from home, he return- 
ed to visit his aged mother. While 
absent, he was conscious he had aw- 
fully descended in the drunkard’s 
path. He says: ‘“‘ When I got to the 
edge of the town, I was ashamed even 
to walk on the ground of my nativity. 
In the dusk of evening, I crept along 
to my mother’s, and was soon dressed 
up decently.” Like thousands of 
others who have been low sunken in 
inebriety, Mr. Hawkins has large Ad- 
hesiveness; and this was, doubtless, 
one of the millstones that helped to 
drag him down; he would frequently 
drink to be social. He has also a 
large organ of Benevolence, which, 
together with his Adhesiveness, makes 
him eminently philanthropic. He 
feels most intensely, and it isa feeling 
that generates action, when he looks 
back upon his own life, and especially 
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when he beholds the wretchedness and ruin of the 
wives and children of thousands of bloated vic- 
tims of intemperance. 

Mr. Hawkins has large Firmness, which gives 
stability to his resolutions; a man not easily 
swerved from his purposes and determinations. 
His entire moral region is fully developed ; hence, 
before and since his career of drunkenness, he has 
ever been a man devoted to moral and religious 
contemplations. He is a man of great independ- 
ence of mind, though by no means haughty and 
arrogant. Ideality is full, Causality full, and 
Comparison large ; his lectures would, therefore, 
be characterized more for strength than beauty ; 
they would be marked, to a considerable extent, 
with comparisons, metaphors, and figures of 
speech. The propellants being large, he would 
speak generally with considerable harshness, and 
sometimes even with great severity; would be 
seldom beautiful, romantic, and refined in dis- 
course. He has a full organ of Eventuality, full 
Language, and nearly all the perceptives, including 
Individuality, large. His conversation, therefore, 
and his public addresses, are full of narrative, 
and abound with a collection of facts to an extent 
equaled by but few public speakers. Imitation is 
large, hence his inimitable mimicry. No man 
can surpass him in ability to imitate the poor, de- 
graded sot in his drunken revels. 

Mr. Hawkins has been charged with q strong 
desire to obtain money, but Phrenology charges 
him with no such motives in his public labors; on 
the contrary, it fully exonerates him from any- 
thing like a wish to acquire property. The organ 
of Acquisitiveness is really quite deficient in his 
brain, and it is doubtful whether he would ever 
accumulate much property by his own labors. A 
fortune might fall to him; but, then, it would 
soon be scattered for the benefit of his fellow-men. 
Alimentiveness in his head is uncommonly large ; 
hence his powerful appetite, which, for many 








years, made himself and family so miserable. His 
reformation must have required, on his part, 
almost superhuman effort. His appetite may be 
inferred from his own confession. He says: “I 
would often get a ten-dollar bill changed, go and 
buy a single glass, fully determined not to take 
more; but that would prove a fata] glass, and I 
would drink myself to the most degrading drunk- 
enness, blasting all the hopes of my wife and 
children.” 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Hawkins was born in the year 1794. 
What, if anything of importance, transpired in 
his boyhood, is not known to the writer. His early 
advantages were quite limited, having enjoyed 
nothing beyond the most common opportunities at 
the country school. He was early apprenticed to, 
and learned the hatter’s trade; and the shop 
where he worked, he says, was as perfect a grog- 
shop as ever existed. This laid the foundation of all 
his future wretchedness, He says: “‘ At one time 
there were twelve of us as apprentices. Eight of 
the twelve have died drunkards; one is now in the 
almshouse in Cincinnati; one in the almshouse at 
Baltimore; one is keeping a tavern in Baltimore; 
and here am I.” He was prosperous in business 
for a while, notwithstanding he drank on; and he 
says he did not expect the appetite to conquer 
him. ‘When twenty-two years old,” he adds, 
“in 1818, I went to the West. As soon as I was 
away from parental care, 1 gave way; all went 
by the board, and my sufferings commenced. For 
six months I had no shoes, and only one shirt and 
one pair of pantaloons. Then I was a vagabond, 
indeed. But [ returned, ragged and bloated, to 
my mother’s home. When I got to the edge of the 
town, I was ashamed even to walk on the ground 
of my nativity. In the dusk of evening I crept 
along to my mother's, and was soon dressed up 
decently. My mother only said, ‘John, I am 
afraid you are bloated.’ I then drank nothiag for 
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a while; but it was so hard to do without, that at 
length I took a glass of ale, and all was over with 
me again; my appetite rushed on like a flood, and 
carried all before it. And for fifteen years, time 
after time, I rose and fell, was up and down, 
would quit all. and then take a little glass. I would 
earn fifteen dollars a week, be happy and well, 
and, with my money in hand, start for home, and 
in some unaccountable way, imperceptibly and 
irresistibly, fall into a tavern, and think one glass 
only would do me good. But I found a single 
glass « f ale would conquer all my resolutions.” 
Mr. Hawkins relates the following of himself: 
«I would come home late at night, open the door, 
and fall prostrate on the floor, utterly unable to 
move. My daughter Hannah, sitting up for me, 
and watching with her poor, sick mother, would 
come down with a pillow and blanket; and there, 
as she could not raise me, and get me up stairs, 
she would put the pillow under my head, and cover 
me with the blanket, and then lie down beside 
me, like a faithful dog. I would feel it to the 
bottom of my soul; it cut me to the quick, and I 
would say, ‘ Hannah, why do you not go up to 
your poor, sick mother” She would reply, ‘Oh! 
father, I would rather stay here! I am afraid if 
I go you will want something.” He was moved 
with the kindness of his daughter, and, as he often 
acknowledged, she had a great deal of influence 
in bringing about his reformation. Her cries and 
tears, and the entreaties of a dutiful wife, to- 
gether with the great Washingtonian movement 
made in Baltimore, in 184€, ©: ve done the work 
thoroughly, and, we have no doubt, forever. 


The following quotation is taken from a sweet 
little volume, entitled; “‘ Hannah Hawkins, the 
Reformed Drunkard’s Daughter.” After his ref- 
ormation, the writer says of him: ‘ Possessed of 
a clear, strong, and mellow voice, and having un- 
usually warm affections; being entirely willing 
to relate the whole of his bitter experience, and 
doing it, not in a spirit of boasting, but contrition, 
he soon became a prominent speaker; and, under 
his addresses, large and intelligent audiences 
were often in tears. In the course of the ensuing 
winter, he attended the anniversary of the Mary- 
land State Temperance Society, at Annapolis, and 
related his experience before the members of the 
State Legislature with much effect: the House, it 
is said, were dissolved in tears. In the following 
March, he, with four other reformed men from 
Baltimore, came, by invitation, to New York, 
where, under the relation of their personal ex- 
perience, before immense crowds, commenced the 
Washingtonian reform of that city.” 

From New York Mr. Hawkins went to Boston, 
and there commenced his labors in Faneuil Hall, 
where he drew immense audiences. The good 
people of Boston prevailed on him to go back»to 
Baltimore, and bring his wife and children to 
Massachusetts, where they engaged to provide for 
all their wants. Mr. Hawkins is now arduously 
engaged in his labors of love, and is scattering 
blessings in rich profusion over the length and 
breadth of the land. He travels annually a great 
many thousands of miles, and delivers five or six 
lectures each week, to crowded halls. He is one 
of the most eloquent, fearless, and efficient labor- 
ers in the cause of Temperance that has ever en- 
listed under the cold-water banner. He travels, 
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and lectures, and is rapidly wearing out his life, 
and has no fee or reward, except the pitiful con- 
tributions of a dollar or two sometimes bestowed, 
and the rich enjoyments of the consciousness of 
having done his duty, and of having been the 
means of snatching many a brand from the burn- 
ing, consuming fires of the distillery. 





EACH PHRENOLOGICAL FACULTY, 
AS ADAPTED TO, AND EXPRESSIVE OF, A 
GREAT INSTITUTE OF NATURE. 


NUMBER Il. 





PHILOPROGENITIVENESS expresses the relations 
of parents to children. It is adapted, and adapts 
man to the infantile state, and its need of parental 
care. Death—Destructiveness—constitutes one of 
nature’s institutes. But unless this dying in- 
stitute had some counterpart it would, in one gen- 
eration, sweep all forms of life and function from 
the face of the earth. Amativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness are antipodes. 

But Amativeness would be of little account 
without some provision for the rearing of its pro- 
ducts. All forms of life are feeble in their incep- 
tion—are easily destroyed, and need special care 
and protection. Without them, all that is born 
would inevitably die, and all the provisions of 
earth for the happiness of her creatures would be 
forestalled by the infantile death of all her 
young. But nature must not lose her races. 
Especially must she pre-provide for the per- 
petuity of the Auman family, and all which can 
materially contribute to its happiness. She pro- 
vides for the germination of all seeds by ordaining 
that they mature in mid-summer ‘by guarding 
them with scrupulous fidelity during their forma- 
tion; by ordaining that they be deposited under 
circumstances most favorable to their growth— 
usually in the fall, to be kept cool and moist till 
spring; that they be covered with leaves; that 
spring rains and sun should still further promote 
their germination and growth till well estab- 
lished ; by every possible precaution, as well as by 
causing each parent to bring forth, often, millions. 

But a higher order of protection and pre-pro- 
vision is requisite in the young animal. And na- 
ture has made this provision in and by creating 
that strong love every parental animal and human 
being experiences for its own young. Why own 
young? Why not a// adults care for al/ children? 
Because nature must apportion her work to see 
that itisdone. If adults in general were required 
to care for children in general, as what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s, children would be but 
poorly cared for. But to make sure work, she 
specifies that all parents shall take the express 
and special care of their own young. And she 
ordains and effects this by parental love; by 
creating in all parental souls a special love for 
their own young. And this love both specifies 
who shall care for which particular child, but 
pays for the work done, in and by its very doing. 
Parental love both rears its own children and 
makes the parent inexpressibly happy in its de- 
lightfal task. 

Still more as to this own-children doctrine. 
Fourier and many socialists and free-lovers argue 
that the community should care for the children 
of the community in gross. If this were best for 


man, it would be likewise, and for the same reason, 
best for animal; would be best for all cows in 
general to suckle all calves in general, and none in 
particular; that all hens scratch for and brood 
over all chickens in general—that they go farther 
—that a!l hens scratch and cluck for not only all 
chickens, but all ducklings, goslings, hawklings, 
etc.—-that lions rear lambs and sheep, the whelps 
of lions and jackals, and that elephants rear colts, 
horses, and pigs—that all adults should care for 
all, and none for none—a pretty state of things 
indeed !* But as the elephant can not nurse the 
chicken, or the pig, or whelp, but is fitted to rear 
its own young, as by hereditary descent their 
tastes and habits are alike, so not merely should 
the human adult rear the human child; but as 
each special child has the specialties of its par- 
ticular parents, each is adapted to love and there- 
fore rear its own young far better than the child 
of another differently dispositioned. The very 
element of se/f-love that loves even our own faults 
loves also those very faults in our own children 
also; and this fits us to bear with and care for 
them much better than those could who were their 
antipodes in disposition. 

How teetotally this principle cuts up Fourier- 
ism, Free-loveism, et id genus omne, by their 
very roots. The natural function of Philopro- 
genitiveness is love of our own young. This is 
proven by the entire natural history of the par- 
ental sentiment all throughout the entire animal 
kingdom. While the maternal hen scratches so 
assiduously and clucks so steadily all day long, 
and broods and purrs so tenderly and patiently all 
night over her own brood, yet turn another 
chicken into her flock and she will peal its pate 
instantly even if she has but a single chick of 
her own. This shows why stepmothers are more 
partial to their own children than those of their 
husband’s first wife. And this fondness for our 
own young and requisition for rearing them, 
implies and requires that we know them, and this 
that we pair, and are fuithful in wedlock. And 
as fathers have this philoprogenitive sentiment, it 
is their duty to provide for their own children. 
This requires that all their children should be by 
one woman, and all of every woman’s children by 
one father, so that together they may rear their 
common children. He should not by her in- 
fidelity—her boasted freedom to bestow her own 
person where she chooses—be required to support 
the children of other fathers, or let his wife divide 
her time between his children and those of an- 
other man. The fact is, nature has her laws, 
and they must not be violated. And one of these 
laws is this own-children law. And this implies 
and requires both mating and fidelity, and inter- 
dicts both free-love and amatory promiscuosity in 
all its forms. Sexual conjanction is proper only 
when it is proper that it eventuate in its natural 
product—children—and when both parents can 
together bring up all their mutual children. And 
hence the family state is nature’s institute. Of 
this the philoprogenitive institute is an absolute 
proof and requisition. Nor can all the free-love 


around this natural law of things. 
But it extends somewhat beyond human and 
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animal parents and progeny. While it is strong- 
est in them, because their children need the most 
care—strongest in those delicate parents whose 
children require the most attention—weaker in 
monkey than man, and swine than monkey, yet it 
extends even to seeds. For what does that par- 
ental tree labor all summer but to ripen its seeds 
—its children? For what does that fruit tree 
bear its fruit but that the fruit pulp may both 
preserve the seed moist and of even temperature— 
but that this pulp may enrich the seed of its 
germination? Or if eaten by man or animal, this 
seed is quite likely to escape both mastication and 
digestion, and be voided perhaps far off, and 
under circumstances peculiarly favorable for 
growth, thus spreading its species to distant lo- 
calities. 

And for what toils that stalk of corn, wheat, 
that weed, that grass—all vegetables—but to 
mature their seed--produce and establish their 
young. Till then it clings with desperate tenacity 
to its children. But once ripe, it lets go its grasp, 
and fruit, grain, seed falls from its parental 
stock. All vegetative life, then, as well as human 
and animal, fowl and fish included, evince the 
parental sentiment. The ant, her nest disturbed, 
seizes her egg and bears it to a place of safety ; 
those black beetles rolling that ball in the street 
have first inclosed within it their egg, their young, 
and are rolling it to some place where they can 
bury it a foot deep, there to be hatched; the 
ostrich that, though neither incubates nor clucks 
nor scratches, yet lays her sacred egg where sun 
and rain will hatch, and where, the moment its 
mouth and eyes are open, it can grasp its ready 
food. All, all are carrying forward this great nat- 
ural institute expressed phrenologically by Phi- 
loprogenitiveness. And nature’s second great 
work is this of parental care. Then honor to the 
men and animals who have produced and reared 
large families! especially if good and talented. 

But is there no other and broader form assumed 
by this parental institute? What is earth and its 
sisterhood of stars—the solar system—but a 
family of children, bearing the same relation to 
the sun that children do to parents—warmed, 
lighted, governed, by solar paternity, authority, 
and benevolence. 


And all the works--the children—of the great 
Divine Parent, not merely created by his all- 
creative hand, but all protected by his care, fed 
by his Providence, governed by his laws, and 
amenable to his august authority. Nor do any of 
us duly love our father or mother on earth or in 
heaven for that perpetual solicitude; those cease- 
less toils; those watchings by night and caresses 
by day, bestowed on us by parental affection. 
Well might the good book command us to honor 
our futher and our mother And if parents but 
properly train up their children, they may be sure 
of filial affection and obedience. 

This faculty in its natural history settles the 
question of whipping or punishing children. It is 
in direct hostility to that love, tender love, and 
fondness, which constitutes the only true bond- 
principle of relationship between parents and 
children. Love-—pure love, unalloyed—and noth- 
ing but love, should ever obtain between them. 
Punishing a child is indeed monstrous—barba- 
rous. No animal is equally barbarous. No brute 
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is ever brutal enough to punish its young but 
human brutes. And all parents who punish 
them are brutal. The very punitive act is bru- 
tality itself. If they are bad, ask yourself how 
they became so, and punish yourselves if you 
would punish the real authors of the sins you 
would obviate. And the worse they are the more 
they deserve to be pitied, not punished. It is not 
enough, forsooth, that you have forced them to be 
bad, and that by hereditary entailment, when 
they were but the passive recipients of the quali- 
ties you imposed on them, but you must even 
chastise them for being what you compelled them 
to be! 

What could be more unjust! more monstrous, 
even! And punishment always, and necessarily, 
makes them worse. It but inflames the very 
faculties you essay to subdue. The plain fact is, 
pray, parents, do be persuaded to bear in mind 
that there is one, and but one, great center senti- 
ment due from parents to children—arrecrion. 
Love, O parent, will subdue their badness, gov- 
ern them at pleasure, mold, and educate them. 
And nothing but love ever can do it. Try the 
experiment. It is nature’s divine and universal 
institute and ordinance. 





EXPERIENCE AND SCIENCE. 


Tere is probably no greater obstacle to the 
advancement of the various sciences, and the re- 
formatory measures of the day generally, than 
what the world erroneously terms experience. 
Experience is truly said to be the best of teachers ; 
but what is usually termed experience is not, I 
think, the best of teachers, Mankind are wont 
to consider that wise which has long been sanc- 
tioned by their predecessors; or to adopt some 
habit or course in life which has long been prac- 
ticed, on the grounds that experience has proved 
its truth and propriety, and, as a consequence, it 
is recommended to the rising generations as a 
course or system suitable for them to follow. 

Experience, says Webster, is “‘a trial or series 
of trials or experiments, and to try or know by 
experiments.” And science is the demonstrative 
evidence of fixed truths and principles, or a knowl- 
edge of truths and principles gained by actual 
experiments, or fully authenticated facts and 
demonstrations. 

But there is but little difference between expe- 
rience and science, when taken in their true sig- 
nification. That which is popularly termed expe- 
rience, is not experience at all, but merely a 
course of habit, or mere indulgence blindly and 
perhaps ignorantly followed for ages, without an 
intelligent thought or inquiry relative to the laws 
and causes at work in the process, or any care to 
note results good or bad; while real experience is 
a series of experiments, entered into and watch- 
ed with careful solicitude for special results, or 
studied in all their phases, with a view to learn, 
in general, all that the experiment can teach when 
subjected to sharp perception or scientific analy- 
sis. 

Whenever a new science is discovered and pre- 
sented to the world, the experience of past ages 
is arraigned against it to show its falsity, because 
a confliction appears to exist. For who can gainsay 
what our forefathers have learned by experience ? 
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It is indeed looked upon by many as the height of 
folly to attempt to sustain any science which so- 
called experience has apparently disproved. 

I am inclined to the belief that there are more 
errors imbibed and justified under this fallacious 
idea of .experience, than from any other single 
cause; because what is usually termed experi- 
ence is in reality no experience at all, because 
never proved by actual experiment and investiga- 
tion, with a knowledge of the principle involved 
in the act or operation. There are few, if any, 
greater obstacles to the physical, intellectual, and 
moral advancement of the race than the present 
prevalent custom of disregarding the physical 
and organic laws of our constitutions, or laws of 
health, hy indulgence in injurious habits ; and yet 
as injurious as they may be found to be by the 
established demonstrations of science, they can 
all be justified and recommended by what we are 
accustomed to hear called experience. And there 
is no place where the world’s experience is more at 
stake than in physiological violations, or the non- 
observance of “‘ Hygienic Principles,” nor where 
mankind are more extensively and surely led into 
error. 

There is not a bad habit to which men are ad- 
dicted that can not be justified or sanctioned by 
experience, according to the popular definition of 
the term. Take for example some of the worst 
and most prevalent habits of the land, such as 
the use of tobacco, liquor, tea, coffee, etc., and 
what says science and experience? Science bold- 
ly affirms that they are more or less injurious to 
the physical (and of course mental) functions of 
the individual who unwisely uses them or any of 
them. And she speaks from a knowledge of the 
nature and functions of the human system, and 
the natural and chemical properties of the differ- 
ent articles, together with the relation existing 
between them and the system. Without this 
knowledge a correct conclusion can not be drawn, 
nor a correct course in reference to their use 
pursued. No person can arrive at a correct knowl- 
edge of the adaptation of the above-named poi- 
sons to the human system, without a knowledge of 
the relation existing between them, or the princi- 
ple involved in the effects resulting from their use, 
which I regret to say is too little understood. 
For when we reflect upon the scientific truth, that 
the recuperative power of the system, as well as 
remedial power over disease, are invariably con- 
fined to the vital energies of the organism, and 
that the different effects resulting from the use, or 
taking into the system of various kinds of poison- 
ous matter, are but the manifestations of the dif- 
erent modes of the vital powers to remove the ar- 
ticle, poison, or enemy, we then learn the ina- 
daptation of the various articles above mentioned 
to the system; a fact which ordinary experience 
would be very sow to learn without a knowledge 
of the principle of vital action. It is upon this 
principle that the apparently different effects of 
narcotics upon different individuals are explain- 
ed; there being different degrees of vital resist- 
ance, owing to the varied powers of different 
constitutions. 

Now what says experience in regard to the use 
of tobacco, liquor, tea, coffee, pork, etc., as luxu- 
ries and fuod? According to popular interpreta- 
tion it says they are not only uninjurious when 


























moderately used, but apparently beneficial and 
healthful; for even the two worst articles now in 
use by fallen man—tobacco and liquor—have 
often been recommended by medical men as re- 
medial agents for the cure of some malady ; and 
thus the habit of using them has been contracted, 
which has sent many to untimely and drunkards’ 
graves; and sanctioned by no better authority 
than so-called experience. Many indeed are the 
men who are honored with gray hairs on heads of 
three-score years, who will with candor affirm 
that they have from boyhood used all the above- 
named articles, and never experienced any inju- 
rious consequences therefrom; and with equal 
candor recommend their use to the rising gene- 
ration as beverages, luxuries, and food. And yet 
in this enlightened age of the world their admo- 
nitions are eagerly sought and heeded, because 
long years of experience have tuught them, as 
they believe, of the truthfulness of their prac- 
tices and motives. But it is too well known by the 
enlightened and the investigating, that thousands 
die annually from the effects of liquor and tobac- 
co, if not from tea, coffee, and pork ; while many 
others learn their injurious qualities, and their 
inadaptation to the human system, and abandon 
their use and reap an inestimable reward in restor- 
ed health and increased mental action and moral 
tone. It is too true that many justify themselves 
in the use of poisonous narcotics by some flimsy 
argument, such as—tobacco being good to preserve 
the teeth, and to prevent the food from rising on 
the stomach (and sweeten the breath, I suppose), 
ete ; and liquor being good to strengthen a man 
and keep him warm when going out in the cold, 
and keep him cool when too warm, and “ good to 
take” when wet, and also when too dry—and so 
on to the end of the chapter, of the blessings re- 
sulting from the use of these destructive poisons, 
all of which were gained by experience. 
Arguments about equal in weight with the fore- 
going are usually offered in justification of the 
use of tea and coffee, because people have unwisely 
become addicted to their use. and have not mor- 
al courage sufficient to abandon them, when con- 
vinced of at least their inefficiency for good, a 
course which true wisdom does not sanction. 
Such are the teachings of the world’s experience, 
and such teachings as, according to my judgment, 
are not good to be imparted to the young as a 
course suitable for them to follow through life, to 
secure their improvement or happiness. And 
still less reliable such teachings appear to be 
when we consider the important fact that no two 
men’s experience coincides on the same things; 
but what it has proven to one man it has disprov- 
en, or proven directly the opposite, to another. 
What shall be done, then, when some men will 
pass through life in the habitual use of both to- 
bacco and whisky, with apparent safety and good 
health, and feel justified (from such experience) 
in recommending their use to others, because not 
aware they have suffered any injurious conse- 
quences therefrom? Shall we rely upon their in- 
structions and follow their examples when we 
behold on every side men falling victims to the 
use of the same destructive poisons, and when we 
are told by the latter that these habits are con- 
tinually waging war with their constitutions, and 
destroying their vitals, together with their intel- 
lectual capacities and moral feelings? Does ex- 
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perience prove any more in the former than in the 
latter case? No, it does not as much, because the 
latter can trace his physical losses and sufferings 
directly to the above-named habits; but yet we 
are placed in a dilemma from which science is alone 
adequate to extricate us; because alone capa- 
ble of explaining the cause of the apparently dif- 
ferent effects of the same habits upon different 
individuals. 

Now the principle involved in these cases (to 
which reference has already been made) consists 
in the difference in their organizations or tem- 
peraments, instead of the different effects of the 
articles upon them, whether taken in large or 
small quantities. Thefirst having greater strength 
of constitution and greater resisting power to the 
vital forces, which enable the possessor to meet 
and repel the aggressors (alial poesons), and still 
retain a tolerable degree of health and vigor for 
years, while the latter, from weaker constitutions 
being unable to resist the encroachments of such 
vile enemies to their physical organisms, fall vic- 
tims, surrendering not only their arms, but what 
is much worse, their dignity and manhood. 

And is not the effect of the articles upon the 
weaker constitutions much more to be relied on to 
ascertain the relation between them and the human 
system than the former? It must be, because the 
former cases, having so great power to resist the 
effects of the poisons, disqualify the individuals 
from judging the degree of their destructive 
power. 

Now do not examples like these abundantly 
prove the extreme liability of mankind to be de- 
ceived, in regard to what they are accustomed to 
style experience, when they fail to observe the 
never failing deductions and demonstrations of 
science, which is the most reliable guide to the 
physical, intellectual, and moral improvement to 
which man has recourse? And never will there 
be an entire abandonment of the various viola- 
tions of the sense of taste or appetite, which now 
degrade and debase the human race, until science, 
with her natural and godly truths, is placed upon 
the high and moral stand to which she is ever en- 
titled, from the Source from which she emanates. 

It will not do for the settlement of the various 
and important questions of reform, that now in- 
terest the present advanced age, as some contend, 
for all to test the various luxuries, beverages, 
and food for themselves, because, as I have shown, 
it is impossible to do so without a knowledge of 
the principles of physiology and vital action, 
which I regret tosay the masses at least are very 
ignorant upon, and without this knowledge there 
would be but a reliance upon misjudged experi- 
ence, which is so conflicting that the rising gen- 
erations would have reason to place but little con- 
fidence in the teachings of the aged, from whom 
the unadulterated truth should ever come. Near- 
ly all diseases ‘‘ which flesh is heir to” are the le- 
gitimate consequences of the violations of natural 
laws, or indulgence in unphysiological habits such 
as above mentioned, and many others -a fact 
which all should be aware of who contend for the 
reliability and safety of popular experience, in- 
dependent of science ; for many a strong and ro- 
bust man is not unfrequently brought down by 
disease ; but he who indulges in the use of all the 
articles above mentioned will claim from experi- 
ence that he was never injured by them. 
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And many more examples can be given to show 
the deception of mankind in their experience, 
and the importance of a knowledge of the various 
sciences. The use of opium as a luxury or food, 
which is so extensively indulged in by many, af- 
fords an excellent example of the doctrine under 
consideration. For many become so strongly ad- 
dicted to the ruinous habit, that they consider 
their existence almost depending upon the use of 
the poisonous narcotic. We learn from this the 
extent to which the system will partially adapt it- 
self to such poisons, and thereby deceive the user 
of the real relation existing between them and 
the system. Science shows the quality of such 
drugs, and those who are governed by her teach- 
ings will never pollute their systems with such 
articles as heretofore mentioned. 

The same can be said of all the drugs in exist- 
ence, quack nostrums and patent medicines in- 
cluded, all of which have but a short life, and as 
one becomes obsolete it is replaced by another, 
which in turn passes away, leaving mankind 
worse off than before their experience taught 
them their beneficial qualities, because health 
and constitution are gone. It was but a few 
years ago that calomel was looked upon as an 
almost infallible remedy for various diseases, but 
now, mark the change! It is generally abhorred, 
because very unsafe to be administered, from its 
antagonistic relation to the human system, which 
science and true experience has demonstrated, 
popular experience to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

In adopting and supporting the different medi- 
cal systems of the past and present, we have de- 
velopments founded to a great extent upon super: 
ficial experience, instead of the scientific basis of 
VITAL ACTION, or the curative principle of nature. 
The fallacy of past experience is still further 
shown in the doctrines of the moon and agricul- 
ture, etc., which I will but briefly call attention 
to. 

It is often in this enlightened age of the world 
unscientifically claimed that the influence of the 
moon upon vegetation is such, that the observance 
of its different changes in seeding, etc., is neces- 
sary to the success of the agriculturist; such, 
for instance, as planting potatoes in certain 
changes of the moon, to prevent them from grow- 
ing too much to tops; and the killing of hogs 
* the right time in the moon, to prevent the meat 
from shrinking ;” and also manuring land when 
the moon points certain directions, or the nour- 
ishment will go down or up, as the case may be, 
and thereby render it useless; and so on to the 
end of the chapter of moonology, which does not 
exactly accord with the disclosures of science ; 
but the latter must be repudiated because at vari- 
ance with the established truths of experience. 

Now is it not evident that there is hardly a 
truth that now blesses the present age of enlight- 
enment and investigation that has not had ar- 
raigned against it a tirade of opposition, from so- 
called experiences, which makes so many oppose, 
or reluctantly accept, the improvements and re- 
forms of the present day? Need more be said to 
show the superiority of science over popular expe- 
rience, and to show that a greater appreciation of 
itis necessary for the welfare of the rising genera- 
tions? and also that experience is as liable to 
lead the young into the wrong path as the 
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right? If more be required to establish the su- 
perior claims of science, we have but to reflect 
that it is through her developments that we gain 
a knowledge of many of the unchangeable princi- 
ples of nature which never conflict, and are the 
physical demonstrations of the divine principle of 
the Universe ; and that it is science that has thus 
far removed the darkness of the “dark ages,” 
and is fast removing the mists and clouds of su- 
perstition which have for many ages hung so 
dismally over this Christian land; and caused 
that degree of bigotry and intolerance to pervade 
the minds of men, as to prevent them from see- 
ing clearly their duty to their fellow-men, and 
their destiny in the realms of Infinitude; and 
that it was enlightenment and the disclosures of 
science that subsided and quelled that almost un- 
paralleled excitement and drama, “ Salem Witch- 
craft,” which the experience of men had taught 
them was real, because they had seen “ persons 
ride through the air on broomsticks, and what 
they had seen they knew;” and that it was the 
glimmering but reliable rays of Science that ena- 
bled Galileo to see the truths of that heavenly 
system, Astronomy, which the enlightened world 
all recognize as the truth of scierce, while expe- 
rience prevented his opposers from receiving his 
ideas, because they had all their lives seen the 
sun rise in the morning and set in the evening, 
which it could not do if it did not go around the 
earth; and further, they had learned from expe- 
rience that if the earth turned on its axis the wa- 
ter in the rivers and lakes would all be spilled. 

I would not be understood from these views as 
detracting from or depreciating true and genuine 
experience, but still, as in the onset,claim that 
real experience is the best of teachers; but in 
habits where there is a principle involved that is 
not understood, mankind are almost sure to be led 
into error, with prejudices so strong that it is dif- 
ficult tewtemove them. N. K. 

AtuEns, Pa. 





EDWARD EVERETT ON THE CABLE. 


One of the finest things yet spoken on the cable 
is the following : 

** Does it seem all but incredible to you that in- 
telligence should travel two thousand miles along 
those slender copper wires, far down in the all but 
fathomless Atlantic, never before penetrated by 
aught pertaining to humanity, save when some 
foundering vessel has plunged, with her hapless 
company, to the eternal silence and darkness 
of the abyss? Does it seem, I say, all but a 
miracle of art that the thoughts of living men— 
the thoughts that we think, up here on the 
earth's surface, in the cheerful light of day— 
about the markets, the exchanges, and the sea- 
sons. and the elections, and the treaties, and 
the wars, and all the fond nothings of daily life— 
should clothe themselves with elemental sparks, 
and shoot with fiery speed in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, from hemisphere to hemi- 
sphere, far down among the uncouth monsters 
that wallow in the nether seas alopg the wreck- 
paved floor, through the oozy dungeons of the 
rayless deep; that the last intelligence of the 
crops, whose dangling tassels will in a few months 
be coquetting with the west wind on these boundless 
prairies, should go flashing along the slimy decks 





of old sunken galleons, which have been rotting 
for ages; that messages of friendship and love, 
from warm, living bosoms, should burn over the 
cold, green bones of men and women, whose hearts, 
once as warm as ours, burst as the eternal gulfs 
closed and roared over them, centuries ago ?” 





Piterarp Notices. 


THovuGuts on Domestic Lire, on MARRIAGE 
VuixpicaTep anD Free Love Exposep. By Nelson 
Sizer. New York, Fow.er anp Weis. Price by mail, 
15 cents. 

This work, based on Phrenology and Physiology, gives 

a pretty full analysis of all social organs, shows the appli- 

cation of Phrenology to the selection of life-companions. 

and proves very conclusively that the modern heresies of 

Free Love and Polygamy are not merely base, sensual, and 

immoral, but unnatural, and alike ignored and repudiated 

by the very nature of man. We have inserted an extract 
from the work in the present number of the JouRNAL. 





Tue ILuusTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC 
ror E1iguTeen Hvunprep anv Firty-Nint, Fow.er AND 
Wet1s, Publishers. Price by mail, single, 6 cents. 

This is one of the most extensively illustrated and inter- 
esting Almanacs of the series. The principles of Phrenol- 
ogy and the analysis of all the organs and the tempera- 
ments with spirited Illustrations; Portraits and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of eminent Personages combine to 
make this a good work for the family everywhere. 





Tue LAYING OF THE CaBLE, oR THE OCEAN 
Tetecerapn; being a Complete and Authentic Narrative 
of the attempt to lay the Cable across the entrance to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1855, and of the THREE AT- 
LANTIC EXPEDITIONS of 1857 and 1858; with a 
detailed it of the Mechanical and Scientific part of 
the Work, as well as Biographical Sketches of Cyrus W. 
Field, Wm. E. Everett, and. other prominent persons 
connected with the enterprise. Illustrated with Por- 
traits, Engravings of the Machinery, and scenes in the 
progress of the Work. By Jobn Mullaly, Historian of 
the Enterprise. New York: D. Appleton & Co., octavo, 
pp. 330. Price by mail, paper covers, 50 cents. 





Tue Srory oF THE TELEGRAPH, AND A History 
or THE Great ATLANTIC CaBLE: A Comp ete Record of 
the Inception, Progress, and final Success of that Un- 
dertaking. A General History of Land and Ocean Tel- 
egraphs, Descriptions of Telegraphic Apparatus, and 
Biographical Sketches of the principal persons con- 
nected with the Great Work. By Charlies F. Briggs 
and Augustus Maverick. New York: Rudd & Carlton. 
256 pp., 12mo, cloth. Price by mail, $1. 

These works, with titles not quite as long as the Cable 
of which they treat, have just made their timely advent, 
and should be widely circulated and carefully read. Each 
has a map of the countries and oceans adjacent, and pro- 
files of the bed where the cable is laid. The first-named 
work is largely illustrated with cuts of ships, machinery, 
etc., and its author was on board the Niagara during her 
successful voyage. The latter is well written and illus- 
trated, and gives a history of telegraphing that can not 
fail to interest the reader. Either work may be ordered 
from this office at the price named. 


Go Correspondents 





Soutn Wates. Encianp.-—We write out from 
daguerreotype, or photographic likenesses, the charac- 
ters of the persons represented. These pictures are sent 
to us by mail, and we write a full description of the char- 
acter of the person and return it by mail, but do not prixt 
it in the Journat. Our charge is four dollars in the 
United States, but te send to England the postage would 
require the price to be one pound sterling, or five dollars. 
The likeness should be taken in about the same position 
as that of Dr. Andrews in this number, The hair sheuld 
be laid as smoothly as possible, and that side of the head 
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on which the hair is parted should be pr-sented to the in- 
strument, and this gives a good opportunity for the exam- 
ination. 

T. J. C—1st. I find, on examining the symbol- 
ical head in “ Self-Instruetor,” A. Union for Life; C, Hu- 
man Nature. Then I find in the analyses and combina- 
tions of the faculties, A, Vitativeness; C, Bibativeness, etc. 
Also Human Nature as in the bust. T wish you to explain 
this difficulty, and tell me where to find Vitutiveness and 
Bibativeness, as they are not marked on the bust or head. 


2d. I find on my head that some organs are a deal 
what the 


larger on the right side. What is the cause, an 
effect or result 

Ans. 1. By some means a mistake was made in using 
the letters for Human Nature and Vitativeness in the Self- 
Instructor; but the error was discovered long ago and 
corrected, so that in the present edition the lettering on the 
symbolical head and in the body of the book correspond ; 
but those who have the edition in which the error is not 
corrected, will find the lettering all right.. 

A, Union for Life, is above Amativeness, and behind 

Combativeness. 

B, Sublimity, is behind Ideality. 

C, Human Nature, is above Comparison. 

D, Agreeableness, is above Causality. 

E, Vtiativeness. or Love of Life, is behind the ear, below 

Combativeness. 

F, Bibativeness, is just in front of Alimentiveness. 

2d. Organs on one side of the head are frequently larger 
than their fellow on the opposite side, and we suppose the 
work is done mainly by the large organ. The right arm 
is generally larger and stronger than the left, because it is 
more used. 
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INDISPENSABLE.—No CoRRE- 
sronpEent, no Young Gentleman or Lady, no Public 
Speaker, no Teacher of Youth nor Man of Business should 
delay procuring these 

New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—by Mail. 
HOW TO WRITE; a Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter-Writing. Price, paper, 30 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 
HOW TO TALK; or, Ilivts Towarp a GramMMATICAL 
anb Gracerut Sty_e tn CONVERSATION AND DeBats. 40c. 
HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Etiquette and Guide 
to Correet Personal Habits, with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberaiive Assemblies. Paper, 30c. ; muslin, 50c. 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 


| tieal Life, and Hand-Book of Legal and Commercial 


Forms. Price 30 cents. 

#1 50 will pay for the four works in one volume, in mus- 
lin. Postage prepaid by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


A Treatise on Enoeuisa Puno- 


TUATION, designed tor Letter- writers, Authors, Printere, 
an? Uorrects of the P ess, and for the use «f Schools and 
Academies, With ao Appendix, containing rules on the 
use of Capitals, a 1 st of Ab ore viatioos, hints on the Prepa- 
ration of Copy and on Pro-f-readng, Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, ete, sy JOHN WILSON. Sixth ediion Prics $1, 
preva’, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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A Popular National Journal of Literary. Seventifie, -nd 
Edar-ti mat News; Brief Essays Reviews, Criticisos ; Prac- 
tical Rares, Hints, Sugerstions et. for Parent, Teachers, 
and Staden's—Lit-rary, Serentific, and Professional Men— 
and ‘or all woo are, end who should be, interested in the 
owuse of Education. 

Six'een peg s Koysl Quarto, Monthly, at $1 per year. 

Supported oy beading edacators throughout the United 
Stak a, Whee Dams appear in the Arvest (Sept: mb ¢) num- 
ber. MARCIUS WILLSON, Publisher and Proprietor, 

821 Broadway. New York. 





ANOTHER BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Now Ready, 
Domestic ANIMALS: 


A Pocket Manual of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry. 
Containing all that you ne: d to know about 


Horses; Swine; 
Mees; PF wi; 
OatTr.s; TueKeys; 
Suger; Geese; and 


Ducks; 
Together with directions for 
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and trea ing their diseases 
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also, 
Tas Myserentes or Bee-Kerrine, 
and 
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{ It ts a complete manual of the Barn-Yard and Stable, and 
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50 cts 
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longs—" The House,” *The Garden,” “The Farm,” and 
“ Domestic Animals” will be faruished to subscribers order- 
ing them all at the save time for $1. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Wire, « e BroTurn, 
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EMPLOYMENT. 
By Rev. George 8. Weaver, aathor of “Hopes and Helps 
for the Young.” “ Ways of Life,” “ Aims and Aids tur Young 
Women,” ete , ete. 

To those who have had the pl-asure of perusing any of 
the works of this interes ing and instructive wriver ut will be 
needless for ue to say anything in his commendation. But 
t those of our readers who bave ot been favored with such 
ao nity, we would observe that nv one more than he 
writes for the im tof man and womankind. 

The Christian Household, as described by bim, will be 
found to be a ‘amily dwelling together in harmony, whoee 
actions are governed by that law «f p rfectiove taught in the 
New Testamen'—religious, wi hout bigotry or sectar.anism 
—each preferring avwother betore himself. 

Price, in cloth 50 cents, post-pnil). Address 
FOWLEE AND W , 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Tne Partnrer, GILDER, AND 
VARNISHER’S COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
Regulations tor everytning relating \& the arts of Painting, 
Gitding. Varnishivg, and Glass-stainiog; numerous usefal 
and valuab e Receipts; Tests fur the Detection of Adultera- 
tions in Oils, Colors, et: ; an! a Statement of the Diseases 
and Ace dents to which Paioters, Gild-rs, and Varnishers 
are particolarly baole ; with the simplest methods of Pre- 
vention aad R med), Fifth edition. Ia one volume, small 
12m», cloth, 87 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 308 Broadway, New York. 





FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEM: ES, COLLEGES, AND 
SELF-LNSTRUCTION. 


CrHapmAn’s AMERICAN DrawIne- 
BOOK ts now ReEapy, compete in Six Pur's. Price 50 
cents ach, Fuil bound in cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 

*,* Any part, or the whole, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 

OONTENTS, 

Part 1 —Primary, Elementary, and General Instructions, 

Part 2—Manner and Mvthod—Drawing Human Figures. 

Part 3.—Uo Perspective. 

1 art 4.—Sketehing from Nature —Painting in Oil. 

Par 5—Painting m Oil and Wat-r-Colors, in Tempera, 
in Wax, in Fresco, in Pastii—On Etching. 

Par! 6—Eograving ion Aqua-Tiot, Mezzotint, and on 
Wvod—Moudeling—of © it Conelusi 


REO” MMEN DATIONS, 


From A. B. Durand, Exq., President of the National 
Academy of Design. 

“I have examined Mr. Chapman’s American Drawing- 
Book, and am couvine d tat it is the best work of its class 
thet I have ever seen. Ciear and simple in ite me‘hod, it 
adayp's itself to every d: gree of capacity, and insures most 
satis‘actory results tw all.” 


From W. C. Bryant, Esq. 

“Tt is the Best book on Drawing I ever saw; and I have 
heard artists wh: se opinion is of i floit ly more value then 
mine, say the same thing. I think the public will owe Mr. 
Chapman a great obligation tor employing bis floe talents in 
thy p odaction of a book which promises to be of so much 
grperal uti ity.” Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Tue Purenoxoeicar Bust, 
designed especially for Learners ; showing the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brain, 
tuily developed, which will enable every one 
to study the sci- nee without an instractor. It 
may be pecked and seni with safety by ex- 
prese, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
of the world. Price, including vox fur pack- 


ing, only $1 .5. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 

“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris, the siz» of the human head, 
on which the exact locuion of cach of the Phreno:ogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. Tose who can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn in a v ty shor: time, from this 
ede head, the whole ecience of P , 80 for as tne 
locations of the are concerned.”"—N. Y. Datly Sun. 








Inventors look to your Interests. 


How to Get a PATENT, OR THE 
Inventor’s [nstructor, new edition, price only 6 cents. Send 


2 stamp- fora rvi4 to 
FOWLER aND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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x 
Men’s Furnisuine Goons. 
UNION AD&MS8, 

37 Broapway (foar Loors below Bleecker Street), 
Respeetfaily invit-s your attention to an extensive and su- 
perior variety of the above goods, many sty s of which can 
not be fuund elsewbere, 

Importng and manufacturing largely, he is enabl.d to 
Offer enperior indue~m- nts to every cla-s of buyers. 

The price of every articl+ is marked in pl-in figurer, and 
all goods sold. not g v ng satis'acti », may be returned, and 
the money wi'l be refand-d cheerfu ly. 





Beyoud al) quesien, the machine.—ife Illustrated, 
WHEELER & WILSON'S 
‘ 
Sewine Macu ine. 
New and valuable improv. ment 
OFFICE 388 BROADWAY, NEW YORY. 


COOOOOooooeac¢ 
DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK-STITCH. 
This is the only st) ch tha’ cau not be raveled, and that 
resents the same appeerance upon esch side of the s am. 
t is made with :wo threads, ove upou each side «f the 


fabric and it terl-cked in the cuter of it. S.nd for a 
cular. 





First Prize Gotp AnD SiLvER 
MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS.—Ten Gif- 
rereat Styles, from $60 to $400 Reeommended to be 
superior to all others by Taatpene, W Mas nN, Ds. Lowen 
Maron, etc. Awurded the Fir t Prize ut every Fuir at 
uhich exhirited, 

Tas Ceteseatep Orcan Ilarm nivms, patented and 
made only by the saser'b. ra, with eight stops, five cets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell pecal, and mdep ndent 
pedal bass, containing two full octaves of pedals. Prive of 
Organ Harmonram, $350 to $400. 

+ armoniums, with «x stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of & ys, in black walnut case, price $200. 

Organ Melodeona, with two sets of reeds, three stops and 
two hanks of keys, in rosewood case, prive #200. 

Melodeons, with one and two eets of reeds, price $60 to 
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Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 np. Svo.) sent by mail. 
Address MASON & HAMLIN, B ston, Mass, 

New York Wareroums, CHICKERING & SONS, 
694 Broad way. 


Premium Piano Fortres.—TuHE 
{tention of purchasers and the pu’ lic is respectfully solicit- 
ed wo the beautiful PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the Warerooms, 335 Washington, corner of 
West Sireet. 
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New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instraments, which render them much more power- 
ful, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, al 
parts being equally balanced, and for musical effect they 
are far in advance of the common Square Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimonials from those 
who have purchased and tried these instramen's, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Missachusetts Me- 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
axhbibition, it 1s with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to any 
manufactured. 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) for the best 

Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P. 8. Every instrament warranted to give fect satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VOS 
Ww ms, 885 Washington St. (Cor, of West St.), Boston. 
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New Execrro-Gatvanic Bart- 
TERY, celebrated for the curing of nervousness, neur«|gia, 
rhevmatism, «nd sim‘lar diseas’s, with instractions in its 
pbilosephy and modes of application. Price $10 Address 
FUWLER AND WELLS, 8/8 Broadway, New York. 


THE HYDRIATIC TREATMENT OF 

SCARLET FEVER, 
in its diff-rent f rms; or How to Save, thnroogh a systematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many thousands of liv.s and 
healths, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
twenty-one years’ eapeience, and of the treatment ano cure 
of eeveral hundred cases of eruptive fevers. By Canarias 

Munps, MD., Ph D. Price, prepaid by mail, 56 cents. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8u8 B-oadway, New York. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS aND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

By Maid or Expres. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $85 to 


$45 each. 
HYDROPATHY. 
Oe |, Tr er oe $3 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician. ..............00.s00+ 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases...............+00+- 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ..............-++- 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 

The New Pocket Syringe........0....0-seceeseccees 83 50 
BS Bin 0s nc cncnncns pcaweseccecaneceoneecses 2 00 
PT sos 0000 cane ccccscccecscccsesesensoeses 0 37 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Fortv of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., etc. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


eee $1 50 to $3 00 
Wate Cater Beet Re 600-000 csccccceecoensess 800“ 500 
Ge 66 05-48sannectrmndaieaeaes 400 “ 800 





New Works on PHonoGRAPHY. 
—Sent by return maii to any Post-office, at prices annexed 





How. Tuomas H. Bewvon said, when presented with a verbatim re- 
port of ope of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Pro- 
woorarny been known forty years ago, it would have savEeD uE 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LABOR.”* 





AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, being a 
Compleie Gaide to the Acquisition of Pitman’s Phonetic 
Shorthand. In mustin, 50 cents. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new and comprehensive » xp-sition ot Phonography, with 
cop’ons tHustrations and «xereises. Prepaid 60 cents. 

THE REPORTER'S «“OMPANION, by Pitman and Proe 
ser. 4 compl-te gaide & the artot Verbatim Reporting. 
Io musi 81. 

THE PHONOGKAPHIC TRACHER, by Pitman. On the 
bes’ method of imparting Phonography, containing a full 
course of lessons, with prac ical hunts on Lecturing, ete. 
Engraved in the corresponding «tle, $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHOKT-HAND, trom the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitwan, 75 cents 

THE POHONOGRKAPHIC RE«AD*R, vy Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exerc ses. A useful work for 
every Phonographic student. 25 centa. 

THE SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER. 2 cents. 

PHONO# RAPHIO COPY-BUOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonograptuc stuvents, 12 cents 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of Pi onography, intended as a school book, 
and \o aff rd complete ond therough instruction to those 
Who bsve not the assi- tance of an oral wacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 

TUE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete e: tion 
of the Reporting 8t le of Phorography. With illus- 
trative exercises, By Graham. 50 cents. 

NEW MANNEKS BOUK, printed in Poon graphy. Con- 
taining valuable exiracta. Compiled ny Pitman. T5 cents. 

PHONETIC PRIMER, each !+tter illustrated with a pictare 
suggestive of itsseand, 25 cents. 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
manic Keading Lessons. For the use of Poonetic Readers 
io learning t» read R ally. cents. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS, in Phonetics, 
Paper covers, 35 cts. 

GOLD PENS, manoaf.ctured expressly for Phonographers. 
Best quality sent post-paid by mail for $2 50. 

When single copi 8 of these works «re wanted, the amount, 
in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be in- 
closed in a leiter and s*nt t the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by retarn of the riret MarL. 

G2 All letiers should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows : FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

(Name the Post-office, County, and State.] 
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PurenoLogicaL AtMANAc—1859, 


CONTAINS, 

Eclipses—M-rning and Evening fta+—Equinoxes and 
Solstices for 1859--Tru- Tim+e—Rale to sseers m Length of 
Night ard Day—The Changes of the M «n—Diff renevs 
b tween True and Apparent Time—High W. ter at Boston, 
New Y ork. and Chorl ston—Time of the Sun’s Rising and 
Seitiog, and Moou’s Rising, cal ulated for the « ntire Union ; 

BESIDES ARVICLES ON 
Principles of Phrenlogy ; Moral Seotiments—Li’trated ; 
Parenslogy and its Found- P tt ciive Fscunies; 
er>—Lilustrated ; The Per eptive Organ —Il- 


, 

Phr nelegs aud Physivlogy _ lustrated ; 

of the Sexes; Literary Fa a'ties — [!'us- 
Lieutenant M. *, Maury; trated: 
James Ruseeli Lowell ; Reaso: ing Organs — [lius 
Eug ne Sur; tra ed ; 
James L. Orr; Develo ments for particular 
Frauk Leelee ; Parsui's: 
Henry W. Longfellow ; The Temp cramevts — ltus- 
Alired Tennysva ; trated ; 


Suphia 8. Cornell: 
D mestic ad Selfish Pro- 
p> nsit: 8—Ilus rated ; Bearfits of = Pircnuk gical 
Belt- Esteem, la: ge and emall ; Examinations. 
Ihustrated by 37 fine Engravings. 
S:ogie © -pies, post-paid, six ¢ nts; fifty cents ad zen. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


Warer-Cure ALMANAC FoR 1859, 


CONTAINS, 

Eclipses—Morning and Evening Stare—Equinoxes and 
Solstioes for 1859—True Time—Rale to axcertain Lengtn of 
Night and Day—Th> Chang:s of the M « n—Diff-rences 
between True snd App rent Tim: —High Water at Boston, 
New York. and Charivston—TVime of the Sun’s Rising and 
Settiog, and Moon’s Rising, calculated for the entire Union ; 

BESIDES ARTICLES ON 


Human Bain and Skull; 
Mae and Femule Skulls; 





Hygeio-Therapy ; Where Mosquitoes come 
ater and ite Uae; from: 

Litvle Tni gs; Adulterations in Food ; 

Ideas on Women; Noses: 


Inflsmmation of the Langs; 
8 -arlet Fever; 
Advice to Consumptives ; 
Womaw’s Rghts, or Some- Build B.thing-Rooms in 
thing Exciusively for our you H uses; 
Mal+ Read ers; Can a Women K:ep a 8e- 
Ine wirovertinie T: stimony ; eret; 
Singular Physiological Fact; Cali-trenic Exercises ; 
Bowel Complaints of Children, ete., ete 
Single copies, pre-paid, tix cent-; fivy cen's a dozen, 
Address FUWLEK AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


FRUIT-CULTURE FOR THE MILLION. 
JUST PUBLI: HED. 


A Hanp-Boox or Frutr-Cur- 
TURE; being a Guide to the Culture and Management of 
Fruit-Treee, with Condensed Deseriptions of many of the 
Best and most Popular V»rieties in the United States. [las- 
trated with ninety Engravings, with an Append:x contain- 
ing a variety of useful memoran:‘ia on the subjcet, valuabie 
household recipes, etc. By | nomas GRece. 

CONTENTS. 
Part Fissrt, 
Intropuctrorvy Remarks, TRANSPLANTING, 
PReLiwtnagiss TO PLANTING, AFT£E-UULTURE 
Part Sroonp. 
THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRUIT. 


Love, Honor, and Obey ; 
Meo and W..men; 
Food for Man; 





ALMo. APRICOTS, ApPpLas, 
BiackBERRIES, CHERKIEs, Currant, 
Go @EBESBIES, Greaprs, NecraRings, 
Pracues, Pra Pivas, 
Quinoxs, RaseBerries, Srka Ww BERRIES, 
APPENDIX. 
Price, prepaid by mail 30) cents. Ad ress 


FOWLER 4ND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
Important To LNVENTORS.—Part- 





Ga secured the aid of the best Putent Attorneys knowD 
to tife pu both in Englan. and on the continent of Eu- 
rope, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 


Broadway, New York. 
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“DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
RACE.” 


Messrs. FowLer ann Weiis—Gentlemen: 
A correspondent of yours, under the above head- 
ing, in your last PureNnoLoGcicaL JourNaL (the 
September number), compares the whole exist- 
ance of the human race on earth with the life of 
an individual. He says, ‘It appears to me that 
humanity, taken as a whole, has its infancy, its 
childhood, its manhood, and its old age.” 

So it seems the human race is to sink into im- 
becility, fully, and imperfection, as its grand end 
here, the Bible, reason, and observation to the 
contrary notwithstanding. And in connection 
with this theory, he asks some questions very sin- 
gular, indeed, unless this imbecility has with him 
already commenced. 

In your reply, gentlemen, to this correspondent, 
you point very properly to some objections to his 
theory, and warn him that “ analogies are always 
captivating, and therefore to be received with 
caution.” Some of his inquiries you seem to turn 
over to clergymen, as belonging rather to theology. 

Now permit me to say that I have been engaged 
asa clergyman more than twenty-five years out 
here in the rude West, to be sure, and yet trained 
atold Yale, and taught to be, theologically, deeply 
interested in the great cause of human advance- 
ment, both morally and physically, regarding it 
as truly the cause of God. 

And here let me say further, gentlemen, that I 
have been greatly interested in your JouRNALS, 
the PurenoxocicaL and Warer Cure, which I 
have long taken, from the general bearing which 
I saw they had on the Auman advancement, of 
the Bible, or, in other words, on the tgimmph of 
God’s kingdom on earth. I know, truly, that 
your JourNALs are designed to refer more par- 
ticularly to the physical advancement of man, to 
the perfect development of the body, in accord- 
ance with its Heaven-appointed laws, and to the 
perfection of its health, in obedience to those 
laws. But I know well, also, that the moral ad- 
vancement of mankind, provided for of God, and 
pointed toin his Word, when purity and holiness 
shall prevail on earth, can never be reached with- 
out the physical. 

Indeed, to violate the laws of our physical sys- 
tem is itself sin, and men must see it, and know 
it, and avoid it, before “holiness to the Lord” 
can reign on earth. Is not suicide and murder 
sin? Can a man draw a dagger on himself and 
take his own life, when God’s will shall be done 
on earth as it is in heaven? But suicide by the 
dagger is really no worse than suicide by dress, 
drink, food, tobacco, swallowing poisonous drugs, 
licentiousness, and so on; and murder also may 
be committed by drinks, drugs, and poisons, as 
well as by cold steel. In short, there are few 
violations of the laws of our physical system, or 
of the human body, which do not involve sin 
somewhere; and they need all to be exposed, and 
put away, and the proper development of the 
body enjoined, as one grand preparative for that 
prosperity and holiness on earth to which the 
Bible points. And in your efforts tending to this, 
gentlemen, I rejoice, and most heartily bid you 
God speed. May you indeed, through Christ, 
be rich partakers of the moral benefits. 

It is then to such a blessed advancement of the 
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human race, both physically and morally, that we 
are to look —not to imbecility and decrepitude. 
Nor did the race begin with the moral imbecility 
which your correspondent supposes. He asks, 
“Why did God give no system of religion in the 
first ages ? was it not because he was incapable of 
understanding it?” 

But He did give a most complete system, that 
of perfect obedience to his commands. And then, 
when man had disobeyed and fallen, he gave the 
very system we now have for coming back to him 
through a Redeemer. God himself preached to 
Adam and Eve from this text: ‘The se d of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” The 
Bible does not give us, we can not suppose, all 
God’s sermon to our first parents, but he clearly 
let them into the whole subject of Carist’s atone- 
ment and of salvation through him. God com- 
municated very freely with men in those early 
times by voices, visions, dreams, etc. ; and those 
old patriarchs, Adam, and Seth, and Enoch, and 
others, lived a long time, through many genera- 
tions, as prophets and teachers, declaring to all 
around them what they had received from God. 
In this way mankind had a revelation from God ; 
they had the Bib/e, in all its great truths and 
teachings, from Adam down to Moses. 

Nor was the religion given to the Jews a differ- 
ent one, but in all its great essential elements it 
was the same, only clad in a different drapery of 
types and sacrifices, pointing down to the Great 
Sacrifice to come. It was, indeed, aside from this 
drapery, the same as we have now; and it will 
continue the same in coming ages, and on through 
a Millennial Day, adapted to every stage of hu- 
man development; and always, and everywhere 
alike calculated to purify, ennoble, and save man- 
kind, from Adam down to the end of time. 

Neither does your correspondent give any 
satisfactory reason for the shortening of human 
life from the first ages down. On this I can not 
dwell; but it is clear that the human body, as it 
came from the Divine Hand, was constituted to 
live, and not die at all—in any present sense of 
death. And though man has fallen, bringing 
death to the body as well as soul, yet it was evi- 
dently through great, increasing, and long-con- 
tinued violations of the original laws of the body. 
that its life came to be so cut down. And even 
now, fallen as we are, and with the human con- 
stitution so long and so dreadfully abused, yet 
still, by conforming to its Heaven-appointed laws, 
life may be greatly extended again, and pain and 
sickness removed, until ‘‘ the days of mankind 
shall be as the days of a tree, and they shall long 
enjoy the work of their hands ;” until, indeed, 
with the moral renovation of the Gospel included 
as it must be, mankind and the world shall come 
back almost to an Eden,state! 

So go ahead, gentletoen, and may God speed 
that “ good time coming” Yours, truly, 

Atiawta, Inu, Sept. 4th, 1958, L. Fosrer. 

Science is the interpreter of Nature. It rev- 
erently inquires; it listens to know; it seeks ; it 
knocks to obtain communication; and then all 
that it does is reverently to record nature's pro- 
cesses, and accept them as true. And it demands 
that religion shall proceed on similar exegetical 
principles. 
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readers will remember that we 
one of the Wheeler & Wilson 
machines as a premium to the 
person who should, in a given time, pro- 
cure for us the largest number of sub- 
scribers. The machine has been awarded 
and sent to Mr. I. R. Dupree, of Missouri. 
It gave us great pleasure to make this 
award, and the only regret in the matter 
was, that we could not send one of these 
great Woman-Helpers to every one of our 
valued friends who entered the lists for the 
prize, and thu« contributed so largely to 
the good of mankind, by sending our Jour- 
NALS to so many new families 


How tro Converse —Among all the “ accom- 
plishments” which our young ladies are expected 
to acquire, it is to be regretted that the art of 
conversation is not included. No grace of person 
or manners can compensate for a lack of this. In 
youth the conversation of our women is too apt to 
be trifling and insipid, and in middle age it is too 
often confined to complaints of health and the 
scandal of the day Lively conversation upon 
instructing and elevating topics is but little prac- 
ticed; but whenever it is found it gives a charm 
to the society of females which nothing else can. 
It triumphs over deformity and old age, and 
makes ugliness itself agreeable. Curran, speak- 
ing of Madame de Stael, who was by no means 
handsome, but a splendid conversationalist, said 
that she “‘ had the power of talking herself into 
a beauty.” Ladies should think of this. The 
faculty of language is one of the most wonderful 
and potent for good or evil of the powers with 
which we are endowed—hence the importance of 
sedulously cultivating it. 


Between religion and science there must be a 
necessary harmony; for both came from God, and 
therefore both are true; and, if true, then they 
agree. Each is fitted to the other. Truth can 
never conflict with itself, nor God be the author 
of contraliction No Work of God can ever come 
into collision with any Word of God. If, then, 
there must be an essential and an eternal harmony 
between all true religion and all true science, how 
arose that supposed antagonism between them, 
which, on account of its long continuance, has 
now become historic? History itself tells us how 
itcame After the night of the Dark Ages, at the 
time when science first began to dawn upon the 
world, the Papal priesthood of that day made war 
upon it They claimed to be the keepers, not only 
of the ark which contained all religious knowl- 
edge, but of the treasure-house that contained all 
secular knowledge also. Hence, when Galileo 
affirmed that the earth moved, the inquisition 
commanded him, under pain of torture, imprison- 
ment, and death, to deny the fact. And there 
remain, to-day, in the library of the Inquisition, 
the very manuscripts of Galileo which the priest- 
hood seized and sequestrated. There they remain, 
I say, sequestred, condemned, sealed with the 
Papal signet, so that the truths they reveal might 
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never more be spoken among men “Yet those 
truths are now taught to the children in our 
Common Schools, and at our firesides! What an 
everlasting monument of the ignorance and big- 
otry of men when they lift themselves up against 
the power and knowledge of God! And thus 
were the glorious attestations which astronomy 
makes to the power and wisdom of God shrouded 
for a time from the vision of men by a bigot’s de- 
cree, and the immense benefits which those truths 
were able to confer on geography, navigation, 
commerce, and discovery, postponed to a far later 
day.— Demands of the Age on Colleges. 





Purenotocy in Lirerary Societies, —We 
notice, in a late number of the Ohio Eagle, an 
interesting address on Phrenology, delivered by 
request before the Lancaster Literary Institute, 
by J. C. Klotz, Esq. Phrenology has, in many 
such associations of young men, been discussed, 
and sometimes it has been introdueed by those 
who were opposed to it, for the purpose of ridi- 
culing it; but in nearly every case the science 
has been vindicated, either by remarks from 
those who were informed on the subject, or by 
reading extracts from standard works on the 
science ; and the result in all cases has been the 
conversion of many persons to a hearty accept- 
ance of its truths. In some instances the strongest 
opponents became its most ardent advocates. We 
hear from these debates often, and are always 
happy to have the subject agitated, for the de- 
velopment of truth is always the result. Let the 
example of the Lancaster (Ohio) Literary Insti- 
tute be followed, first by a discussion, and then 
by an able address on the subject. 





Heattu or Daucurers.—Mothers, is there 

anything we can do to acquire for our daughters 
a good constitution? Is there truth in the senti- 
ment sometimes repeated, that our sex is becoming 
more effeminate? Are we as capable of enduring 
hardship as our grandmothers? Have our daugh- 
ters as much stamina of constitution, as much apti- 
tude as we ourselves possess? These questions are 
not interesting to us simply as individuals. They 
affect the welfare of the community ; for the ability 
or inability of woman to discharge what the Al- 
mighty has committed to her, touches the equi- 
librium of society, and the hidden springs of exist- 
ence. 
Tenderly interested as we are for the health of 
our offspring, let us devote peculiar attention to 
that of our daughters. Their delicate frames re- 
quire more care in order to become vigorous, and 
are in more danger through the prevalence of 
fashion. Frequent and thorough ablutions, a sim- 
ple and nutritious diet, we should secure for all 
our children. 

But I plead for the little girl, that she may have 
air and exercise, as well as her brother, that she 
may not be too much blamed if, in her earnest 
play, she happens to tear and soi] her apron. I 
plea! that she may not be punished as a romp, if 
she keenly enjoys those active sports which city 
gentility proscribes. I plead that the ambition to 
make her accomplished do not chain her to a piano 
till the spinal colamn, which should consolidate 
the frame, starts aside lke a broken reed; nor 
bow her over the book till the vital energy which 
ought to pervade the whole system, mounts into 
her brain and kindles the death fever.—/Mrs. 
Sigourney. 
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